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Abstract  of  Dissertation  Presented  to  the  Graduate  Council 
of  the  University  of  Florida  in  Partial  Fulfillment  of  the  Requirements 
for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Education 

SENIOR  ADULT  COURSE  GOALS  AS  PERCEIVED  BY 
STUDENTS  AND  INSTRUCTORS 

By 

Susan  Diane  Baker  Napier 
August  1980 

Chairman:  Dr.  Arthur  J.  Lewis 

Major  Department:  Curriculum  and  Instruction 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  determine  the  relationships  between 

instructor  and  student  perceptions  of  student  goals  within  several 

sections  of  one  senior  adult  course.  Specifically,  the  purpose  of  the 

study  was  to  determine  the  relationships  between  the  variables  of 

(1)  students'  reasons  for  participating  in  the  course  and  instructors' 
perceptions  of  students'  reasons  for  participating  in  the  course,  and 

(2)  the  extent  to  which  students  believe  their  goals  are  being  met  by 
the  course  and  the  extent  to  which  instructors  perceive  that  students' 
goals  are  being  met  by  the  course. 

The  study  was  conducted  with  a sample  population  of  107  students 
enrolled  and  present  in  a senior  adult  art  course  in  the  senior  adult 
program  of  Florida  Junior  College  at  Jacksonville,  Florida,  and  with 
the  six  instructors  who  taught  the  course  in  14  sections. 

All  instructors  and  a subgroup  of  29  students  were  interviewed  to 
determine  the  basis  of  the  survey  instrument  items.  Students  were 
asked  to  state  what  they  perceived  to  be  the  goals  of  the  course. 
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Instructors  were  asked  to  state  their  own  purposes  or  goals  in  teaching 
a particular  class  section.  Based  on  these  responses,  an  instrument  of 
17  items  or  course  goals  was  developed.  The  instrument  was  administered 
to  all  present  students  and  all  instructors  in  each  of  the  14 
class  sections.  Instructors  were  requested  to  complete  the  survey 
according  to  the  perceptions  they  believed  to  be  held  by  the  majority 
of  students  in  that  class. 

To  determine  students'  reasons  for  participating  and  instructors' 
perceptions  of  students'  reasons  for  participating,  respondents  were 
requested  to  rate  each  goal  item  from  "1"  (not  important)  to  "5"  (very 
important).  To  determine  the  extent  to  which  students  and  instructors 
believed  that  students'  goals  are  being  met  by  the  course,  respondents 
were  requested  to  indicate  "Completely,"  "To  some  extent,"  or  "Not  at 
all"  in  response  to  the  question  "To  what  extent  has  this  goal  been  met 
in  this  class?"  for  each  goal  item.  Data  were  analyzed  according  to 
the  Chi-square  test  for  homogeneity  for  both  portions  of  each  item. 

Regarding  student-perceived  importance  and  extent  of  accomplish- 
ment, instructor  response  distributions  approximated  student  distribu- 
tions on  all  but  three  response  areas.  Concerning  the  goal  of  "re- 
ceiving encouragement,  praise  from  the  instructor,"  all  instructors 
indicated  that  students  perceived  the  goal  to  be  "very  important," 
although  only  55  percent  of  the  students  indicated  that  perception. 
Concerning  the  goal  of  "experiencing  rewards  as  a result  of  selling 
my  work,"  a significant  difference  was  determined  between  student  and 
instructor  distributions  for  both  perceived  importance  and  perceived 
extent  of  accomplishment  of  the  goal.  For  both  portions  of  the  item, 
student  responses  were  represented  in  the  extreme  divisions  of  the 
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response  categories  (indicating  polar  perspectives  among  students) 
while  instructor  responses  were  clustered  in  the  middle  division  of  the 
response  categories. 

Results  suggested  the  conclusion  that  instructors  in  this  program 
were  aware  of  their  senior  adult  students'  reasons  for  participating  in 
the  educational  program.  It  was  suggested  that  instructors  of  senior 
adults  should  be  utilized  as  an  information  base  in  acquiring  more 
knowledge  about  the  characteristics  of  senior  adult  learners.  Sug- 
gestions for  further  research  included  the  need  to  determine  which 
instructor  competencies  are  responsible  for  student  perceptions  that 
study  with  a particular  instructor  is  very  important.  Future  investi- 
gation was  suggested  of  areas  wherein  instructors  are  aware  of  students' 
perceptions  but  yet  do  not  agree  with  those  perceptions. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

The  community/junior  college  mission  of  providing  lifelong  learning 
opportunities  has  necessitated  institutional  attempts  to  determine  and 
provide  programs  for  a particular  segment  of  the  non-traditional  student 
population:  the  senior  (over  60  years  of  age)  adult.  While  it  is 

recognized  that  there  are  many  situational  variables  operative  in  the 
senior  adult  classroom,  instructor  and  student  expectations  and  per- 
ceptions are  of  particular  concern  to  educators  of  senior  adults. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  our  society  holds  a negative  attitude 
toward  the  process  of  growing  old  and  toward  the  elderly  themselves. 
Instructors  in  senior  adult  programs  may  perpetuate  the  negative  stereo- 
type of  the  aging  process  unless  these  instructors  strive  to  understand 
the  characteristics  of  and  especially  the  motivations  of  the  clientele. 
The  literature  suggests  that  the  elderly  themselves  also  tend  to 
adopt  a negative  perception  of  their  own  ability  to  learn.  Investi- 
gators of  senior  adult  development  and  senior  adult  learning  character- 
istics have  suggested  that  student  achievement  and  satisfaction  are 
enhanced  when  instructors  and  students  are  aware  of  one  another's 
objectives  and  share  congruent  expectations.  Thus,  as  higher  educa- 
tion expands  to  educational  opportunities  for  the  elderly,  there  is  a 
need  to  investigate  the  perceptions  and  expectations  held  by  students 
and  instructors  which  influence  the  learning  environment  of  courses 
labeled  "for  older  adults." 
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The  Problem 


Statement  of  the  Problem 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  determine  the  relationships  between 
instructor  and  student  perceptions  of  student  goals  within  one  senior 
adult  course.  Specifically,  the  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  determine 
the  relationships  between  the  variables  of  (1)  students'  reasons  for 
participating  in  the  course  and  instructors'  perceptions  of  students' 
reasons  for  participating  in  the  course,  and  (2)  the  extent  to  which 
students  believe  their  goals  are  being  met  by  the  course  and  the  extent 
to  which  instructors  perceive  that  students'  goals  are  being  met  by 
the  course. 

Del imination 

The  following  confinements  were  observed  in  the  study. 

Data  were  based  on  the  responses  obtained  in  a sample  population 
of  students  both  enrolled  and  present  in  ART  0012A  Watercolor,  Acrylic, 
Oil  Painting  for  Older  Adults  Spring  1980  term  in  the  Florida  Junior 
College  Senior  Adult  Program. 

Data  obtained  were  delimited  to  students'  responses  on  an  instru- 
ment indicating  the  relative  importance  students  assigned  to  each 
course  goal.  Data  also  included  student  responses  indicating  the 
extent  to  which  students  believed  that  each  purpose  was  being  met  by 
the  course.  Data  from  all  instructors  of  the  sections  were  based  on 
instructors'  responses  on  the  same  instrument,  having  assumed  the 
viewpoint  of  the  majority  of  students  in  the  class. 
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The  intended  population  from  whom  results  were  generalized  in- 
cluded the  total  number  of  students  enrolled  in  ART  0012A  during 
Spring  1980  term  in  the  Senior  Adult  Program. 

Statistical  methods  were  delimited  to  analysis  between  student 
and  instructor  responses  to  compare  (1)  the  relative  importance  assigned 
to  each  item,  and  (2)  the  extent  to  which  the  purpose  has  been  met  for 
each  item.  A descriptive  method  was  utilized  to  indicate  the  origin 
of  each  item  according  to  the  number  of  students  and/or  instructors 
who  cited  the  item  during  the  interview  process. 

Limitations 

There  are  certain  inherent  weaknesses  associated  with  the  data  and 
methods.  The  ex  post  facto  character  of  the  study  resulted  in  the 
absence  of  external  validity  inherent  to  situation-specific  research. 

No  independent  variables  were  manipulated  and  there  was  no  control  over 
selection  and  assignment  of  respondents  in  that  the  sample  was  pre- 
determined by  definition.  No  cause-effect  relationships  were  explored. 
Data  generated  by  responses  on  the  instrument  indicated  measures  of 
opinions  rather  than  the  more  stable  attitudes  of  the  respondents. 

The  role  of  subjective  judgment  was  noted  in  the  methodological  decision 
to  discontinue  interviews  with  a subgroup  of  students  when  the  same 
responses  were  repeatedly  encountered,  indicating  the  point  of 
diminishing  returns. 

Justification  of  the  Study 

The  study  is  a direct  response  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Florida 
Department  of  Education  that  "Teachers  of  senior  adults  need  to  be  more 
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aware  of  the  senior  adult  learners'  reasons  for  participating  in  the 
educational  program"  (Florida  Department  of  Education,  1979,  p.  13). 
Senior  adults'  reasons  for  participating  in  higher  education  vary  from 
individual  to  individual,  but  the  literature  suggests  they  may  differ 
substantially  from  those  of  the  traditional  younger  student.  For 
example,  Knox  (1977)  has  suggested  that  older  adults,  in  contrast  to 
younger  adults,  tend  to  participate  for  such  reasons  as  interest  in 
the  particular  subject  matter  and/or  a desire  for  the  simple  enjoyment 
of  the  activity,  rather  than  for  the  pursuit  of  some  external  goal 
(p.  427).  Other  characteristics  of  the  senior  adult  learner  have  been 
addressed  and  are  examined  in  the  Review  of  Related  Literature 
(Chapter  II). 

There  are  several  related  arguments  advocating  the  need  for  in- 
structors to  become  aware  of  their  senior  adult  students'  reasons  for 
participating.  Often  the  arguments  are  related  to  the  educational 
concept  of  self-fulfilling  prophecy  and  the  gerontological  concept 
of  "ageism." 

The  self-fulfilling  prophecy  concept  suggests  that  the  instructor 
holds  certain  expectations  about  a student's  potential  performance 
based  on  the  teacher's  knowledge  about  the  student,  and  that  these 
expectations  indeed  affect  the  student's  learning  achievement.  Thus, 
if  the  concept  of  self-fulfilling  prophecy  is  recognized  as  a valid 
contextual  variable  in  the  classroom,  it  is  important  that  instructors 
of  any  age  group  engage  in  what  some  educators  have  termed  "audience 
research"  (Culkin,  1977,  p.  222)  in  order  to  "reach"  the  clientele  in 
terms  of  relevance  and  realistic  expectations.  This  effort  to  obtain 
knowledge  about  the  student's  characteristics  appears  particularly 
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important  with  adult  learners  in  that  adults  tend  to  approach  learning 

activities  with  certain  expectations  about  how  they  will  benefit  from 

the  experience.  Knox  (1977)  discussed  the  importance  of  congruence 

between  instructor  and  student  expectations: 

Both  persistence  in  a learning  activity  and  actual 
learning  achievement  can  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
educational  climate  and  procedures  that  enable  the 
identification  of  congruent  expectations  and 
objectives,  (p.  425) 

Knox  also  suggested  that  the  combining  of  instructor  and  student  expec- 
tations can  enrich  and  deepen  the  learning  activity  (pp.  427-428). 

Thus,  the  study's  design  provided  one  way  of  addressing  Knox's  sug- 
gestion of  "exploring  the  expectations  of  adults  who  participate  in  an 
educational  activity  and  of  arriving  at  congruent  shared  expectations 
and  objectives"  (p.  428). 

The  concept  of  "ageism"  (cited  by  Domenici,  1977,  p.  2)  has  been 
described  as  the  negative  attitude  our  society  holds  toward  the  process 
of  growing  old  and  toward  the  elderly  themselves.  Studies  such  as  the 
1974  National  Council  on  the  Aging  (Harris  and  Associates,  1977)  poll 
have  examined  negative  attitudes  through  surveys  of  public  opinion 
regarding  characteristics  of  the  elderly.  The  educator's  concern  with 
ageism  stems  from  knowledge  of  the  possibility  that  educators  of  senior 
adults  may  also  unconsciously  hold  a view  of  the  aging  which  has  been 
influenced  by  the  society's  ageism  tendency.  Hendricks  and  Hendricks 
(1977)  estimated  that  less  than  20  percent  of  those  working  directly 
with  an  older  clientele  have  received  formal  training  for  their  jobs 
(p.  406).  Based  on  this  evidence,  Corbett  (1979)  has  suggested  that 
"situationally-created  gerontologists"  mistakenly  reinforce  existing 
stereotypes  about  the  aged  (p.  290).  Ansello  and  Hays! ip  (1979)  would 
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likely  agree  with  Corbett's  perspective  concerning  the  tendency  of  our 

society,  including  educators,  to  associate  the  advancement  of  age  with 

an  inability  to  learn.  Those  authors  observed: 

This  equation  of  mental  deterioration  with  age 
affects  consideration  not  only  of  entrance  into 
higher  education  for  older  adults  but  also  of 
course  offerings,  subject  content,  classroom  pro- 
cedure, evaluation,  and  other  material  factors 
related  to  teaching.  For  example,  some  courses 
labeled  "for  older  adults"  will  be  outside  the 
standard  curriculum  or  will  have  watered-down 
content  or  intellectual  challenge,  (p.  265) 

Thus,  the  interaction  between  the  concept  of  ageism  and  the  role  of 

self-fulfilling  prophecy  is  a concern  of  educators.  The  instructor 

responsible  for  an  educational  activity  must  first  understand  the  needs 

and  purposes  of  the  learner  in  order  to  meet  them,  with  realistic 

expectations  about  a student's  potential,  guarding  against  societal 

influence  to  the  contrary. 


Significance  of  the  Research  Question 

The  majority  of  educational  research  with  the  aging  has  consisted 
of  market  research  or  needs  assessment  endeavors  designed  to  determine 
the  needs,  interests,  or  perceived  "barriers"  to  higher  education  of  a 
target  population  of  senior  adults.  This  study  differed  from  the 
majority  of  educational  research  with  the  aging  because  its  sample 
population  consisted  of  currently  enrolled  students.  The  sample  popula- 
tion was  utilized  to  achieve  separation  between  the  relatively  well- 
examined  access  variables  and  the  largely  ignored  process  variables  within 
the  classroom.  Ansello  and  Hayslip  (1979)  have  discussed  the  difference 
between  these  types  of  variables,  stating  that  "Allowing,  even 
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encouraging  access  to  higher  education  for  adults  has  little  to  do  with 

the  educational  process  they  experience  once  they  enroll"  (p.  265). 

Moreover,  those  authors  noted  a curious  tendency  inherent  to  access 

surveys  of  senior  adults: 

The  usual  response  to  needs  surveys  is:  We  (the 

older  adults)  do  not  want  or  need  educational 
services.  However,  the  high  degree  of  participation 
by  older  adults  in  programs  with  which  they  are 
familiar  and  comfortable  refutes  the  survey  data. 

(p.  283) 

Thus,  the  present  study  investigated  the  possible  reasons  for  partici- 
pating which  are  not  usually  evident  through  access  surveys. 

The  study's  intent  was  similar  to  that  of  a study  by  Daniel, 

Tempi  in,  and  Shearon  (1977)  which  solicited  senior  adults'  reasons  for 
continuing  their  (higher)  education.  The  authors  concluded  that 
students'  reasons  might  be  observed  in  terms  of  a social -cul tural 
orientation  rather  than  from  a vocational -monetary  perspective. 

Students'  reasons  included  such  statements  as  "to  learn  more  things 
of  interest,"  "to  meet  interesting  people,"  and  "to  improve  my  social 
life."  Although  that  study  also  utilized  a sample  of  currently  enrolled 
students,  it  did  not  investigate  whether  the  instructors  of  those 
students  were  aware  of  the  students'  perceptions. 

Other  evidence  from  the  literature  has  suggested  that  the  needs 
of  senior  adult  learners  have  not  been  considered  adequately  in  educa- 
tional programs.  Peterson  (1977)  stated  that  programs  and  courses 
have  not  been  specifically  designed  for  the  learner's  needs.  Ansello 
and  Hayslip  (1979)  would  likely  concur  with  the  emphasis  on  the  active 
role  of  the  learner.  Those  authors  recommended: 
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We  might  ask  ourselves  if  the  adult  education 
"offered"  them  is  compatible  with  self-direction, 
self-control,  and  self-decision-making.  . . . 

What  role  does  the  clientele  play  in  fashioning 
the  intervention  processes  and  content  of  adult 
education?  (p.  269) 

Anticipated  Contribution 

The  design  of  the  study  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  human 
development  area  as  a basis  of  the  curriculum  by  examining  one  aspect 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  underrepresented  age  group.  The  design 
utilized  the  field  of  educational  gerontology  in  relation  to  adult 
education  just  as  educational  psychology  has  provided  a foundation  for 
the  earlier  years  of  formal  education.  In  keeping  with  the  concept  of 
andragogy,  the  design  recognized  the  active  role  of  the  learner  in  the 
intervention  process  of  education.  The  design  incorporated  the  multi- 
disciplinary nature  of  both  the  aging  process  and  the  educational 
process  by  examining  the  perceptual  (psychological/social)  variables. 

Although  expert  opinion  regarding  senior  adult  educational  needs 
is  apparent,  the  study  pursued  data  obtained  directly  from  the  par- 
ticular clientele  and  from  those  who  work  directly  with  the  clientele, 
as  has  been  recommended  in  the  literature.  In  this  way,  the  study 
extended  the  type  of  information  made  available  through  market  surveys 
by  addressing  a classroom  variable.  The  study  also  extended  the 
research  which  has  solicited  senior  adults'  reasons  for  participating 
by  its  examination  of  the  extent  to  which  instructors  are  aware  of 
those  reasons. 
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Methodoloqy 

In  implementing  the  study  design,  an  interview  schedule  for  all 
instructors  and  a subgroup  of  students  was  developed  in  order  to  deter- 
mine instrument  items.  To  determine  student-perceived  goals,  respondents 
in  the  student  subgroup  were  asked  to  state  what  they  perceived  to  be 
the  goals  of  the  course.  To  determine  instructor  goals,  instructors 
were  asked  to  state  their  own  purposes  or  goals  in  teaching  the  par- 
ticular class  section.  Based  on  these  responses,  an  instrument  was 
developed,  consisting  of  a list  of  course  goals  as  stated  by  students 
and/or  instructors.  The  instrument  was  then  administered  to  all 
students  and  all  instructors  with  the  request  that  instructors  respond 
according  to  the  perception  they  believed  to  be  held  by  the  majority 
of  students  in  that  class. 

To  determine  students'  reasons  for  participating  and  instructors' 
perceptions  of  students'  reasons  for  participating,  respondents  were 
requested  to  rate  each  goal  item  from  "1"  (not  important)  to  "5"  (very 
important).  To  determine  the  extent  to  which  students  and  instructors 
believed  that  students'  goals  are  being  met  by  the  course,  respondents 
were  requested  to  indicate  "Completely,"  "To  some  extent,"  or  "Not  at 
all"  in  response  to  the  question  "To  what  extent  has  this  goal  been  met 
in  this  class?"  for  each  goal  item. 

Data  were  analyzed  according  to  the  Chi-square  test  for  homogeneity 
on  each  item  for  each  question.  Other  aspects  of  the  methodology  are 
contained  in  Chapter  III,  Procedures. 
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Assumptions 

Several  assumptions  are  inherent  to  the  design  of  the  study.  The 
overall  conception  of  the  study  assumed  the  validity  of  decision- 
oriented,  action  research.  The  focal  area  of  educational  decision- 
making was  the  relation  between  instructor  and  student  perceptions  among 
the  various  class  sections  of  the  one  course  labeled  "for  older 
adults. " 

Only  "face  validity"  of  the  instrument  may  be  assumed  in  that  the 
instrument  was  developed  for  this  purpose  and  was  not  validated  else- 
where. 

It  must  be  assumed  that  the  assumptions  inherent  to  the  data  col- 
lection methods  did  not  invalidate  the  results  of  the  data  analysis, 
in  that  such  situational  constraints  were  reported.  This  assumption 
relates  to  such  considerations  as  providing  students  with  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a socially  acceptable  refusal  to  complete  the  instrument  (for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  cannot  or  will  not  complete  it),  the 
acceptance  of  a considerable  loss  in  usable  responses  despite  a 100 
percent  return  rate  (due  to  illiteracy,  poor  vision,  etc.),  recognition 
of  a particular  day's  weather  as  a variable  of  considerable  impact  on 
class  size  the  day  the  instrument  was  administered,  etc. 

Definition  of  Terms 

The  following  definitions  were  utilized  as  defined  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  study: 

Senior  adult — Refers  to  an  individual  who  is  60  years  of  age  or 


older. 
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Senior  adult  program— Refers  to  the  courses  and  programs  provided 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Florida  Junior  College  Center  for  the  Con- 
tinuing Education  of  Senior  Adults,  Downtown  Campus. 

ART  0012A— Refers  to  the  course,  Watercolor,  Acrylic,  Oil  Painting 
for  Older  Adults,  offered  Spring  1980  term. 

Instructor--Refers  to  the  part-time  employee  of  the  College  who 
taught  at  least  one  section  of  ART  0012A  during  Spring  1980  term. 

Goal s--Refers  to  the  global  purposes  of  the  course,  including 
reasons  for  participating,  as  perceived  by  students  and/or  instructor's. 

Student-perceived  goals--Refers  to  data  obtained  through  inter- 
views with  a subgroup  of  students  enrolled  for  ART  0012A. 

Instructor  goal s--Refers  to  data  obtained  through  interviews  with 
all  instructors  who  taught  ART  0012A. 

Students'  reasons  for  participating  in  the  course--Refers  to  data 
obtained  through  administration  of  the  instrument  to  students  enrolled 
and  present  in  all  sections  of  ART  0012A. 

Instructors'  perceptions  of  students'  reasons  for  participating 
in  the  course--Refers  to  data  obtained  from  all  instructors  of  ART  0012A 
on  the  same  instrument. 

Extent  to  which  students  believe  their  goals  are  being  met  by  the 
course- -Refers  to  responses  obtained  from  the  students  on  the 
instrument. 

Extent  to  which  instructors  perceive  that  students'  goals  are 
being  met  by  the  course--Refers  to  responses  obtained  from  instructors 
on  the  instrument. 
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Research  Questions 

Due  to  the  ex  post  facto  nature  of  the  study,  the  areas  to  be 
examined  may  be  stated  in  question  form  and  in  null  hypothesis  form 
as  follows: 

1.  What  does  a subgroup  of  currently  enrolled  students  perceive 
to  be  the  goals  of  the  course  as  stated  in  an  interview? 

2.  What  goals  do  instructors  state  as  their  purposes  in  teach- 
ing the  course  to  a particular  class  section  as  stated  in  an  inter- 
view? 

3.  What  is  the  relation  between  students'  reasons  for  partici- 
pating and  instructors'  perceptions  of  students'  reasons  for  par- 
ticipating? 

4.  What  is  the  relation  between  students'  perceptions  of  the 
extent  to  which  goals  have  been  met  and  instructors'  perceptions  of 
the  extent  to  which  students'  goals  have  been  met? 


Organization  of  Remainder  of  Research  Report 

The  following  chapters  are  utilized  in  the  remainder  of  the  research 
report.  Chapter  II,  Review  of  Related  Literature,  contains  introductory 
delimitation  and  terminology,  followed  by  consideration  of  develop- 
mental ist  theory  in  relation  to  educational  need.  A brief  examination 
of  methodological  concerns  in  aging  research  is  followed  by  salient 
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empirical  investigations  relating  to  educational  needs.  Chapter  III, 
Procedures,  relays  information  concerning  sample  selection,  instrument 
design  and  administration,  and  data  collection.  Chapter  IV,  Data 
Presentation,  Analysis,  and  Discussion. contains  examination  of  the 
data  in  relation  to  hypothesis  and  instrument  item.  Chapter  V,  Summary 
and  Theoretical  Ramifications. contains  a summary  of  the  statistical 
results  and  a consideration  of  theoretical  ramifications. 


CHAPTER  II 


REVIEW  OF  RELATED  LITERATURE 
Delimitation 

Higher  education's  recognition  of  the  increasing  senior  adult 
population  is  a relatively  recent  concern.  A publication  dedicated 
to  research  in  this  area  (Educational  Gerontology:  An  International 

Quarterly)  originated  in  1976.  At  the  present  stage  in  the  historical 
development  of  senior  adult  educational  research,  program  offerings, 
and  student  participation,  one  authority  has  stated  that  senior  adults 
"are  among  the  most  underrepresented  of  all  subgroups  in  adult  educa- 
tional activities"  (Cross,  1979,  p.  86).  Perhaps  another  explanation 
for  the  underrepresentation  is  the  necessity  of  approaching  educational 
research  in  the  area  with  an  informed  frame  of  reference  concerning  the 
aging  phenomenon.  If  the  educational  researcher  were  to  embark  on  a 
project  without  benefit  of  a conceptual  base  of  the  available  knowledge 
concerning  the  aging  clientele,  the  researcher  would  be  susceptible  to 
criticism  as  an  "instant  gerontologist"  (Corbett,  1979,  p.  28).  Al- 
though valuable,  an  exhaustive  review  of  the  available  gerontological 
literature  would  constitute  an  endeavor  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study. 
Thus,  the  review  which  follows  is  delimited  and  provides  only  a repre- 
sentative overview  as  an  information  base  for  the  study.  Emphasis  has 
been  placed  on  the  characteristics  associated  with  educational  needs 
of  senior  adult  learners. 
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Entering  educational  needs  of  senior  adult  students  might  be  con- 
ceptualized as  psychological/social  needs,  specific  (content)  needs, 
and  learning  (process)  needs.  The  review,  however,  is  delimited  to 
the  first  two  types  of  needs,  since  such  concepts  as  senior  adult 
learning  styles  and  cognitive  preferences  are  more  related  to  process 
strategies  than  to  the  psychological  perception  variables  under  con- 
sideration. To  examine  the  psycho! ogical /social  and  specific  needs, 
the  review  has  been  grouped  into  two  divisions  according  to  the 
methodological  origin  of  the  information:  i.e.,  theory  building  and 

empirical  investigations.  The  third  section,  perceptions,  relates 
information  regarding  attitudes  toward  the  aging  phenomenon,  while  the 
final  section  relates  tendencies  in  educational  program  participation. 

Termi noloqy 

Agruso  (1978)  explained  that  the  field  of  educational  gerontology 
is  linked  to  education  in  the  last  half  of  life  (from  middle  age  on- 
ward) just  as  educational  psychology  is  related  to  the  earlier  years 
of  formal  education  (p.  4).  Moreover,  he  recognized  "more  of  an  'applied' 
emphasis  in  educational  gerontology"  (p.  15).  Agruso  also  pointed  out 
the  multidimensional  nature  of  the  concept  of  gerontology,  stating  that 
gerontology  involves  "at  minimum"  biology,  sociology,  and  psychology 
(p.  140). 

The  concept  of  "andragogy"  as  discussed  by  Meyer  (1977)  was  de- 
fined as  the  art  and  science  of  helping  the  older  person  learn,  as 
contrasted  to  pedagogy,  the  art  and  science  of  teaching  children. 

Agruso  pointed  out  that  a major  difference  between  andragogy  and  pedagogy 
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is  the  role  of  the  learner.  Pedagogy  too  often  is  characterized  by 
"little  regard  to  how  the  individual  learner  feels  about  what  is  being 
taught"  (p.  127).  Andragogy,  on  the  other  hand,  assumes  that  the 
learner  has  input  both  in  the  content  and  how  it  will  be  taught,  so 
that  this  active  involvement  leads  not  only  to  an  enhanced  self-concept 
but  also  to  an  increase  in  knowledge  (p.  128). 

Theory  Building 

For  the  purposes  of  this  review,  "theory  building"  has  been  de- 
fined as  perspectives  relating  to  adult  life-span  development  and  the 
resulting  educational  needs.  This  concept  of  "theory  building"  in- 
corporates two  of  the  three  categories  utilized  by  Graney  and  Hayes 
(1976)  in  their  review  of  the  educational  gerontology  literature: 
i.e.,  "functional  needs  assessment"  (based  on  expert  opinion  about 
the  educational  needs  of  the  aged)  and  "theory  building"  as  those 
authors  defined  it  (synthesizing  information  leading  to  causal  analysis, 
explanatory  theory,  and  further  development  of  research,  without  giving 
authority  to  either  theory  or  empiricism). 

Human  Development 

Hass  (1977)  maintained  that  four  "bases  of  the  curriculum"  should 
be  a major  source  of  guidance  for  decision  making  in  curriculum  planning 
and  the  planning  of  teaching  (p.  6).  The  four  bases  are  social  forces, 
human  development,  the  nature  of  learning,  and  the  nature  of  knowledge. 
The  need  for  knowledge  about  senior  adult  characteristics  in  order  to 
meet  senior  adult  educational  needs  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the 
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human  development  area  as  a base  of  the  curriculum.  Hass  stated: 

Human  beings  are  qualitatively  different  at  the 
different  age  levels  for  which  we  must  provide  in 
curriculum  planning  and  in  the  planning  of  teach- 
ing. Knowledge  of  human  development  helps  the 
curriculum  planner  provide  for  both  age  and  indi- 
vidual differences  among  learners,  (pp.  6-7) 

Knox  (1977)  suggested  three  sources  for  the  researcher  in  the  psychology 

of  aging  field.  The  work  , edited  by  Goulet  and  Baltes  (1970)  examined 

theoretical  constructs  and  research  related  to  life-span  developmental 

psychology,  as  did  that  by  Baltes  and  Schaie  (1973).  The  Eisdorfer 

and  Lawton  (1973)  work  included  information  on  the  foundations  of 

gerontology  as  it  related  to  the  psychology  of  adult  development.  A 

slightly  more  recent  work  edited  by  Birren  and  Schaie  (1977)  contained 

extensive  reviews  of  the  literature  related  to  psychological  aspects 

of  the  aging  process. 

Neugarten's  (1977)  review  of  the  conflict  among  personality  schools 
provided  a perspective  of  the  "disarray"  (p.  644)  of  the  field  of 
aging  personality.  She  pointed  out  that  the  term  "developmental" 
carries  the  implication  of  movement  toward  a higher  level  or  endpoint, 
but  some  theorists  would  describe  adulthood  in  terms  of  decline  rather 
than  growth.  Neugarten  provided  insight  into  another  problematic  con- 
sideration of  the  developmental i st  perspective.  While  "stage  theories" 
such  as  those  of  Piaget  or  Kohlberg  have  been  valuable  in  the  field 
of  child  psychology,  she  suggested  that  because  the  stages  were  defined 
as  qualitatively  different  from  one  another  and  arranged  in  an  irrever- 
sible order,  these  criteria  of  stage  theory  have  not  been  so  helpful 
in  studying  adulthood  when  the  timing  of  biological  and  behavioral 
changes  is  less  evident.  Two  exceptions  to  these  criteria  were  cited 
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as  Erikson's  (1963)  stage  theory,  wherein  the  stages  are  not  highly 
dependent  upon  chronological  age  nor  are  they  mutually  exclusive,  and 
Havighurst's  (1972)  concept  of  developmental  tasks  which  indicate 
transitions  along  the  life  span.  Neugarten  suggested  that  the  most 
beneficial  developmental  theories  to  date  are  those  which  do  not  in- 
clude the  premise  of  an  invariant  sequence  nor  a hierarchical  arrange- 
ment, but  yet  assume  an  optimum  period  during  which  the  task  or  decision 
is  encountered  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  mastered  for  successful  pro- 
gression. Neugarten  recognized  that  even  this  modification  of  stage 
theory  does  not  answer  the  question  of  whether  the  life  span  should 
be  regarded  as  a continuum  or  whether  transition  points  indeed  exist, 
and  she  concluded  that  we  will  remain  for  some  time  far  short  of  a 
"science  of  aging"  (p.  269). 

The  "disengagement"  theory  of  Cumming  and  Henry  (1961)  has  re- 
ceived attention  in  developmental  discussions.  The  theory  maintained 
that  growing  old  involves  a gradual  and  "inevitable  mutual  withdrawal 
or  disengagement  between  an  aging  person  and  others  in  the  social 
system  he  belongs  to"  (p.  14).  Although  the  theory  was  basically  a 
sociological  perspective  because  of  its  emphasis  on  social  roles, 
Hochschild  (1976)  pointed  out  that  the  theorists  did  acknowledge  a 
regularity  of  time  periods  which  is  perhaps  suggestive  of  Neugarten' s 
expanded  criteria  of  a stage  theory.  Cumming  and  Henry  stated: 

Our  findings  . . . suggest  that,  following  a plateau 
in  the  late  forties  and  through  the  fifties,  there 
is  a crisis,  marked  by  anxiety,  between  sixty  and 
sixty-five.  After  this,  most  people  become  more  con- 
tented. Again,  in  the  seventies,  there  is  a restless- 
ness and  irritability  that,  if  not  resolved  by  death, 
may  lead,  for  the  special  few  survivors,  to  a period 
of  tranquility  and  satisfaction  in  old  age.  (p.  202) 
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Birren's  (1964)  work  offered  an  interesting  interpretation  of 
disengagement  in  terms  of  the  possibility  that  such  psychological/social 
losses  as  those  cited  as  disengagement  may  actually  be  more  related  to 
losses  in  physiological  functioning:  i.e.,  psychological  factors  may 

impact  on  physiological  factors  and  vice  versa.  Birren's  perspective 
on  disengagement  touched  upon  what  he  called  one  of  the  "most  basic 
issues  in  the  psychology  of  aging"  (p.  233):  i.e.,  whether  psychomotor 

speed  is  correlated  to  personality  variables.  This  perspective  repre- 
sented only  one  of  the  many  instances  of  overlap  among  the  disciplines 
touched  by  the  aging  process.  Birren's  1964  work,  which  stressed 
health,  income,  and  the  "immediate  circumstances  of  living"  (p.  243), 
as  the  dominant  concerns  of  the  elderly,  was  recommended  by  Knox  (1977) 
for  the  educational  practitioner. 

Another  theory  not  entirely  unrelated  to  disengagement  is  that  of 
the  "young-old"  and  the  "old-old"  (Neugarten,  1974).  The  "young-old" 
are  typically  individuals  in  their  sixties  and  early  seventies  who  are 
relatively  healthy  and  vigorous  and  seek  meaningful  ways  to  use  their 
time.  The  "old-old"  range  from  the  mid-seventies  through  80  and  90 
years  of  age  and  are  less  physically  and  mentally  optimistic. 

Educational  Needs 

Havighurst  (1964)  discussed  the  dichotomy  between  "instrumental" 
and  "expressive"  needs  of  senior  adult  learners.  "Expressive"  needs 
were  characterized  by  activities  pursued  for  the  immediate  gratifica- 
tion or  the  intrinsic  reward  of  learning.  "Instrumental"  needs  repre- 
sented a "kind  of  investment  of  time  and  energy  in  the  expectation  of 
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future  gain"  (Havighurst,  1964,  p.  17).  The  goal  of  instrumental 
learning  is  to  enhance  life  by  pursuing  a goal  that  lies  outside  and 
beyond  the  act  of  education.  Havighurst  (1976)  maintained  that  the 
developmental  task  is  closely  related  to  instrumental  needs,  although 
both  instrumental  and  expressive  activities  are  complementary,  are  not 
mutually  exclusive,  and  are  essential  for  lifelong  learning.  Havig- 
hurst (1976)  stated  that  if  individuals  over  75  years  of  age  are  engaged 
in  learning  activities: 

It  is  more  likely  related  to  a sense  of  personal  need 
in  one  or  more  of  the  following  respects:  to  live 

their  lives  with  dignity,  self-control  and  comfort; 
to  spend  their  time  with  satisfaction  and  enjoyment; 
to  make  some  contribution  to  society;  to  remain  as 
far  as  possible  part  of  normal  community  life,  in- 
cluding interacting  with  young  persons;  and  most  of 
all,  to  maintain  vitality  of  body  and  mind.  (p.  49) 

McClusky's  (1971)  hierarchy  of  functional  needs  was  outlined  at 
the  1971  White  House  Conference  on  Aging.  His  views,  described  as  a 
"theory  of  margin"  which  related  "demands"  to  "resources,"  included 
four  categories  of  functional  need  that  confront  older  adults.  They 
were  (1)  "coping  needs,"  such  as  the  "three  R's,"  physical  concerns, 
economic  self-sufficiency,  legal  and  housing  concerns,  etc.;  (2)  "ex- 
pressive needs,"  or  pursuing  an  activity  for  its  own  sake;  (3)  "con- 
tributive  needs,"  involving  the  desire  for  a second  occupation,  career, 
or  volunteer  service;  and  (4)  "influence  needs,"  including  political 
participation  and  education.  These  four  categories  of  need  have  been 
examined  by  educators  for  program  development  (Glass,  1978). 

Houle  (1974)  described  four  age  periods  during  which  adult  educa- 
tion programs  may  meet  needs.  The  55  to  75  years  age  category  was 
typified  by  the  need  to  develop  strategies  for  adaptation  to  the  later 
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years,  and  the  over  75  years  category  was  typified  by  the  need  to  live 
with  some  satisfactory  degree  of  dignity  and  fulfillment. 

In  considering  educational  need,  the  educator  should  bear  in  mind 
the  literature  concerning  motivational  patterns.  Houle's  (1961)  de- 
scription of  distinct  motivational  categories  of  individuals  has  been 
cited  frequently  in  the  literature.  Birren  (1964)  discussed  and  defined 
the  term  "personality  type"  and  appraised  its  function  in  predictions 
of  behavior. 

Empirical  Investigations 

Ideally  and  scientifically,  the  relationship  between  theory  and 
empiricism  should  involve  the  empirical  testing  of  theory-based 
hypotheses  through  precise,  observable  measurement  in  reality.  As 
Ebel  (1967)  and  others  have  pointed  out,  this  type  of  scientific 
investigation  or  "basic  research"  is  a process  of  obtaining  informa- 
tion about  natural  phenomena  (p.  83).  However,  consideration  of  human 
behavior  in  such  areas  as  classroom  teaching  or  the  psychological 
aspects  of  aging  limits  the  possibility  of  a direct  relationship  between 
theory  and  empiricism  due  to  the  plethora  of  variables  involved,  the 
complexity  of  their  relationships,  and  "the  inherent  plasticity  of  the 
response  system  involved"  (p.  83).  The  "variables"  represented  in 
human  behavior  are  often  so  global  that  they  defy  precise  definition 
and  exact  quantification  (p.  82).  Consequently,  rather  than  basic 
research,  "applied"  or  "operational"  research  is  undertaken  with  its 
aim  as  "providing  data  crucial  to  the  decisions  we  must  make"  (Ebel,  1967, 
p.  84).  Because  educational  processes  and  aging  processes  involve 
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human  behavior  rather  than  purely  natural  phenomena,  both  fields  have 
utilized  applied  research  as  a tool  of  informed  decision  making  and 
problem  solving. 

Human  Development 

Several  methodological  constraints  are  unique  to  research  with  the 
elderly.  The  cross-sectional  and  longitudinal  sampling  methods  con- 
tain inherent  difficulties  in  the  formulation  of  a life-span  perspec-r 
tive.  Neither  method  overcomes  the  consideration  of  "cohort  difference," 
or  the  nature  of  groups  of  persons  born  at  different  points  in  history. 
The  nature  of  social  and  historical  events  is  thought  to  be  reflected 
in  one's  psychological  characteristics,  and  presently  it  is  unknown 
which  events  are  reflected.  For  example,  today's  elderly  represent  a 
higher  level  of  educational  attainment  than  any  previous  group  of 
elderly,  but  less  than  the  level  of  younger  age  groups  with  whom  they 
are  compared  in  the  cross-sectional  method.  To  the  extent  that  educa- 
tion is  related  to  personal  characteristics  or  educational  needs,  the 
cross-sectional  method  of  sampling  might  point  up  differences  more 
related  to  educational  level  than  to  age-related  characteristics.  The 
longitudinal  method,  in  addition  to  overlooking  cohort  differences,  is 
susceptible  to  minimizing  age  difference  in  that  it  is  the  more  able 
who  are  available  for  retest  (Riegel,  Riegel , and  Meyer,  1967).  An 
investigative  method  which  combined  cross-sectional  and  longitudinal 
techniques  has  been  developed  by  Schaie  (1965).  This  "sequential 
strategy  research"  involved  sampling  different  members  of  the  same 
cohort  over  a period  of  time,  and  represented  one  attempt  to  reduce 
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some  of  the  ambiguity  in  aging  research.  Such  alternative  strategies, 
including  "cross-sequential"  or  "recursive  block"  studies  which  in- 
volve overlapping  cohorts  of  individuals  with  cross-sectional  follow-up, 
have  been  mentioned  by  Knox  (1977). 

The  educator  of  senior  adults  should  be  aware  of  the  inability  to 
empirically  validate  a developmental  theory  of  the  aging  process  due 
to  such  methodological  concerns.  Neugarten's  (1977)  review  of  research 
stated  that  investigated  characteristics  of  the  aging  have  included  but 
are  not  limited  to:  egocentrism,  creativity,  self-concept,  dogmatism, 

risk-taking,  dependency,  life-satisfaction,  introversion,  cautiousness, 
etc.  She  related  that  findings  among  these  studies  have  been  "notably 
inconsistent  from  one  study  to  the  next"  (p.  636)  with  one  exception. 

The  results  of  several  studies  revealed  that  introversion  increases 
with  age  in  the  second  half  of  life. 

Educational  Needs 

Hiemstra  (1972)  pursued  Havighurst's  instrumental/expressive  needs 
dichotomy.  Questionnaire  data  were  obtained  from  86  retired  respondents 
who  were  participants  in  senior  center  activities  or  were  residents  of 
retirement  communities.  Instrumental  activities  were  defined  as  areas 
designed  for  effective  mastery  of  old  age  challenges  and  expressive 
activities  were  defined  as  experiences  designed  to  increase  a person's 
enjoyment  of  life.  In  the  sample  of  high  educational  level,  instru- 
mental activities  were  perceived  to  be  more  important  than  expressive 
activities,  and  residential  or  senior  center  educational  activities 
were  preferred  to  those  offered  in  formal  educational  settings.  In 
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Hiemstra's  1976  study  with  256  elderly  Nebraskans,  a survey  again 
revealed  a preference  for  instrumental  learning  and  Hiemstra  concluded 
that  more  instrumental  learning  activities  should  be  made  available. 

A study  by  Daniel,  Templin,  and  Shearon  (1977)  reported  informa- 
tion from  10,074  adult  (including  senior  adult)  respondents  who  were 
currently  enrolled  in  educational  activities.  Of  these,  311  responses 
were  from  indi vi dual s 60  years  and  older.  Respondents  were  requested 
to  complete  a survey  rank-ordering  11  reasons  for  continuing  their 
education.  The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  determine  the  basic  value 
orientations  toward  education  held  by  the  various  age-divided  subgroups. 
The  senior  adults  rated  "to  learn  more  things  of  interest"  and  "to  meet 
interesting  people"  higher  than  did  other  subgroups  of  respondents. 

These  two  reasons  were  the  first  and  second  priority-ranked  reasons  for 
participating  cited  by  senior  adults  enrolled  in  non-credit  programs, 
with  the  third  reason  being  "to  improve  my  social  life."  However, 
among  senior  adults  enrolled  in  credit  programs,  the  reason  given  first 
priority  was  "to  contribute  more  to  society."  In  another  aspect  of  the 
survey  dealing  with  curriculum,  both  credit-  and  non-credit-program 
senior  adults  marked  "quality  of  instruction"  higher  than  did  any 
other  subgroup.  The  authors  concluded  that  senior  adults  tended  to 
view  their  education  from  a "social -cul tural " and  (self-)  "improvement/ 
learning"  orientation,  rather  than  from  a "vocational/monetary" 
perspective. 

The  market  type  of  surveys  to  determine  areas  of  interest  repre- 
sent the  major  educational  investigation  with  the  elderly  to  date. 
Through  these  surveys,  educational  institutions  and  local,  state,  and 
national  agencies  have  attempted  to  determine  not  only  interests,  but 
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also  "barriers"  which  impede  access  of  the  senior  adult  to  educational 
opportunities. 

In  the  area  of  content  interest,  the  conclusions  of  Hendrickson 
and  Barnes  (1967)  revealed  areas  of  greatest  interest  through  interview 
card  sort  methodology  in  a sample  of  2,307  Columbus,  Ohio,  residents. 
Respondents  were  first  asked  to  discard  those  cards  containing  topics 
in  which  they  had  no  interest.  They  were  then  asked  to  place  the 
remaining  cards  in  stacks  which  indicated  the  location  in  which  they 
would  be  willing  to  study  the  topic:  i.e.,  on  a campus,  at  a neighbor- 

hood center,  or  by  radio  or  television.  The  three  preferred  areas  of 
interest  in  order  of  importance  were  (1)  religion,  (2)  problems  of 
growing  old,  and  (3)  gardening  and  flower-raising.  The  study  also 
revealed  far  greater  willingness  to  participate  in  televised  courses 
than  courses  which  required  leaving  home.  The  areas  of  interest  deter- 
mined in  the  study  were  paralleled  in  later  studies.  Hendrickson's 
(1973)  review  of  previous  research  developed  a priority-ranked  summary 
of  interests:  (1)  religion,  (2)  problems  of  aging,  (3)  physical  fit- 

ness, (4)  leisure  activities,  (5)  the  arts,  (6)  public  affairs,  and 
(7)  practical  problems. 

Cross  (1979)  reviewed  30  large-scale  state  surveys  of  adult  (in- 
cluding senior  adult)  part-time  learners  in  what  was  termed  "probably 
the  most  massive  collection  of  data  ever  made  about  the  needs  and 
interests  of  any  educational  constituency"  (Cross,  1979,  p.  130). 
However,  the  author  stated  that  it  was  not  clear  how  beneficial  data 
from  such  studies  are  in  the  subsequent  development  and  implementation 
of  the  recommendations  of  such  studies.  Moreover,  it  was  stated  that 
"for  educators  and  policy-makers,  most  state  needs  assessments  have  not 
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added  much  to  the  findings  of  the  1962  and  1972  national  studies 
(p.  133).  Certain  patterns  of  responses  among  such  studies  were  said 
to  be  notably  stable.  Such  patterns  included  the  tendency  for  a decline 
in  expressed  interest  in  educational  programs  with  increased  age;  how- 
ever, the  higher  the  level  of  previous  attainment,  the  less  the  decline 
with  age  in  expressed  interest.  Another  pattern  involving  the  nature 
of  "barriers"  emerged.  Socially  acceptable  responses  (such  as  "cost" 
and "transportation,"  rather  than  lack  of  interest  in  learning)  tended 
to  prevail  (p.  130).  The  reviewer  of  these  studies  concluded  that 
profiles  of  unserved  populations  are  not  always  helpful  in  planning 
educational  programs  in  that  homogeneous  demographic  characteristics 
do  not  necessarily  result  in  homogeneous  educational  needs  (p.  132). 

Cross  (1979)  offered  a profile  based  on  review  of  empirical  investi- 
gations of  general  senior  adult  tendencies.  For  example,  "age"  was  more 
likely  to  be  seen  as  a "barrier"  to  further  education  by  those  who  had 
never  participated  in  a continuing  education  program  (p.  84).  Pre- 
dictors of  adult  activities  and  interests  were  age  and  educational 
level.  In  general,  older  learners  tended  to  pursue  educational  activi- 
ties for  the  intrinsic  motivation  of  learning  because  it  was  enjoyable 
and  personally  satisfying,  rather  than  for  pursuit  of  a degree.  While 
this  generalization  might  initially  appear  to  be  at  odds  with  Hiemstra's 
finding  of  "instrumental"  learning  preferences,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  comparison  here  is  that  of  an  "expressive"  need  (for  the  joy  of 
learning)  to  "degrees."  While  instrumental  needs  signify  an  external 
reward  motivation,  it  appears  that  "degrees"  are  not  typically  that 
"external  reward"  for  senior  adults.  It  may  be  also  that  the  instru- 
mental need  preference  noted  by  Hiemstra  included  such  external  rewards 
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as  learning  how  to  "do"  something  (such  as  arts  and  crafts  or  other 
areas  of  practical  significance):  a preference  which  was  said  to  hold 

across  all  adult  age  groups  (p.  129).  The  author  stated  that  the 
educational  needs  of  this  age  group  included  personal  satisfaction, 
intellectual  stimulation,  and  use  of  leisure  time  (p.  140).  Other 
recommendations  called  for  convenient  locations,  avocational  subjects, 
and  social  interaction  (p.  104). 

Perceptions 

Because  this  study  examines  the  perceptions  of  teachers  regarding 
the  educational  goals  of  senior  adults,  salient  examples  from  the 
literature  regarding  perceptions  and  attitudes  have  been  included. 
Birren  (1964)  spoke  of  attitudes  which  influence  the  aging  adult's 
participation  in  educational  activities.  He  suggested  that  a need 
existed  for  a reorientation  of  attitudes  toward  the  uses  of  time,  in 
that  meaningful  use  of  time  in  retirement  can  be  a major  problem  of 
personal  values  (p.  219).  He  also  spoke  of  a time  lag  in  responding 
to  predominant  attitudes  of  society.  For  example,  in  the  past,  it  was 
considered  more  moral  to  work  hard  than  to  study  hard,  whereas  now,  the 
emphasis  is  on  self-development  (p.  220). 

Birren  (1964)  maintained  that  attitudes  toward  and  of  the  aged  are 
determined  by  the  availability  of  information,  prior  defensiveness  and 
affective  involvement,  and  the  individual's  own  value  system  (p.  244). 
He  generalized  that  while  personal  values  and  vocational  interests  tend 
to  remain  stable  with  age,  self-regarding  attitudes  change  markedly 
with  age  (p.  248).  He  also  concluded  that  age  is  less  important 
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than  intelligence  in  personality  adaptations  over  the  adult  life 
span. 

Birren  (1964)  defined  "attitude"  as  "an  individual's  character- 
istic way  of  regarding  an  object,  person,  or  process"  (p.  244).  A 
1974  National  Council  on  the  Aging  study  (Harris  and  Associates,  1977) 
was  termed  "by  far  the  most  extensive  ever  conducted  to  determine  the 
public  s attitude  toward  aging  . . . and  to  document  older  Americans' 
views  and  attitudes  about  themselves"  (Kalish,  1977,  p.  59).  Persons 
over  65  years  of  age  thought  more  highly  of  themselves  than  did  the 
public  at  large.  For  example,  68  percent  of  the  elderly  saw  themselves 
as  very  bright  and  alert"  as  opposed  to  29  percent  of  the  general 
public  who  credited  older  people  with  such  qualities.  Sixty-three 
percent  of  the  elderly  maintained  that  they  were  "very  open-minded  and 
adaptable"  in  contrast  to  the  public's  21  percent  (Harris  and  Associ- 
ates, 1977,  p.  53).  However,  a curious  tendency  became  apparent.  The 
authors  of  the  study  stated:  "Despite  their  own  positive  self- 
appraisals, the  older  public  does  not  differ  much  from  the  younger 
public  in  their  evaluation  of  most  of  their  contemporaries"  (p.  59). 
Kalish  (1977)  explained  the  phenomenon  as  follows: 

Recognizing  that  life  is  not  so  horrible  for  them- 
selves, older  people  have  bought  the  stereotypes  and 
myths  of  old  age  and  consider  themselves  the  excep- 
tions to  the  rule.  . . . "While  I personally  am 
bright  and  alert,"  most  people  65  and  over  seem  to 
be  saying,  "most  of  my  peers  are  not."  (p.  53) 

The  findings  corroborated  the  results  of  Mason's  (1954)  evidence  that 

a senior  adult's  attitude  toward  "old  people"  differed  from  his  or  her 

attitude  toward  himself  or  herself  in  growing  old. 
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A1  though  the  present  review  does  not  consider  cognitive/intel- 
lectual literature,  the  educator  should  be  aware  that  the  question 
"Does  intelligence  decline  with  old  age?"  has  been  answered  as 
follows : 


Nevertheless,  after  reviewing  the  available  litera- 
ture, both  recent  and  old,  the  conclusion  here  is  that 
decline  in  intellectual  ability  is  clearly  a part  of 
the  aging  picture.  The  more  recent  literature,  how- 
ever, is  bringing  attention  to  what  has  been  under- 
emphasized in  the  older  literature,  viz.,  those  de- 
clines may  start  later  in  life  than  heretofore  thought 
and  they  may  be  smaller  in  magnitude;  they  may  also 
include  fewer  functions.  (Botwinick,  1977,  p.  580) 

Despite  this  recognition  of  learning  potential  of  the  elderly, 
Agruso  (1978)  suggested  that  this  perspective  is  not  held  by  the  popula- 
tion in  general,  nor  by  the  elderly  themselves.  Agruso  stated: 

Indeed  the  ironic  factor  in  the  present  condition 
is  that  the  notion  of  irreversible  decrement  is 
accepted  mainly  where  it  is  virtually  non-existent 
(i.e.,  by  a significant  number  of  the  elderly). 

(p.  119) 

Lehman  (1962,  1966)  suggested  that  observed  decline  was  not  a function 
of  intellectual  degeneration  but  was  more  closely  related  to  societal 
role  expectations. 


Program  Participation 

Participation  patterns  in  senior  adult  programs  have  been  examined 
to  evaluate  the  implementation  of  programs  originated  through  needs 
assessment  projects.  In  1969,  it  was  determined  that  "adult  education 
programs  have  not  been  reaching  those  people  who  are  most  in  need  and 
that,  in  fact,  very  few  people  over  the  age  of  50  participate" 
(Gerontological  Society,  1969,  p.  206).  A 1974  Harris  poll  revealed: 
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"A1 though  a majority  of  persons  55  and  over  would  like  to  enroll  in 
educational  activities,  only  6.5  percent  actually  participate"  (DeCrow, 
Aronson,  Webber,  1978,  p.  3). 

Since  then,  a slightly  more  recent  study  of  enrollment  growth  at 
22  colleges  and  universities  indicated  a 2,594  percent  increase  in 
participation  of  older  adults  from  1970-71  to  1976-77  (Florio,  1977, 
p.  11).  Program  directors  were  surveyed  in  the  study  for  perceived 
reasons  for  the  growth  in  participation  rate.  The  majority  (31  percent) 
of  the  directors  attributed  the  increase  to  improved  programs  and  an 
increased  number  of  courses.  The  goal  of  "creating  a hospitable  environ- 
ment" (p.  11)  had  been  addressed  by  such  efforts  as  scheduling  short- 
term courses,  eliminating  "red  tape"  in  matriculation,  holding  classes 
in  accessible  locations,  scheduling  daytime  rather  than  evening 
classes,  etc.  (p.  11).  Fewer  directors  cited  effective  publicity  and 
recruiting  methods  as  responsible  for  the  increase,  and  of  interest  is 
the  fact  that  only  15  percent  of  the  directors  cited  free  or  reduced 
tuition  as  an  influence  for  the  increase.  Twenty-four  percent  of  the 
directors  suggested  that  the  higher  educational  level  of  today's  elderly 
(more  so  than  any  previous  group  of  elderly)  was  an  explanation  for  the 
increase. 

The  impact  of  educational  level  on  personality  characteristics, 
motivation,  attitudes,  and  educational  participation  is  a recurrent 
theme  in  the  literature.  Rees  and  Paisley  (1968)  found  that  older 
adults  with  a high  sense  of  educational  efficacy  have  higher  rates  of 
participation  than  young  adults  with  a low  sense  of  efficacy.  Likewise, 
several  studies  have  found  that  participation  in  educational  activities 
is  a function  of  educational  level,  age,  and  a sense  of  educational 
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efficacy  (Knox,  1977,  p.  187).  Knox  concluded  that  although  age  and 
educational  level  are  highly  associated  with  participation  in  con- 
tinuing education,  the  rate  of  participation  of  senior  adults  is  much 
higher  than  would  be  anticipated  on  the  basis  of  these  characteristics 
alone  (p.  186). 

The  1974  National  Council  on  the  Aging  study  (Harris  and  Associ- 
ates, 1977)  asked  respondents  for  the  main  reason  they  were  not  enrolled 
in  some  educational  institution  taking  courses.  Of  the  public  65  years 
and  over,  45  percent  stated  that  they  were  "not  interested";  27  percent 
stated  "I'm  too  old";  and  22  percent  cited  "poor  health"  (p.  109).  In 
considering  reasons  why  individuals  were  enrolled,  the  younger  age 
groups  and  the  old  shared  their  primary  purpose  for  taking  courses: 
i.e.,  to  expand  their  knowledge  about  some  field  or  hobby  (p.  108). 
Variations  occurred  in  the  groups'  secondary  interest,  in  that  the 
young  were  also  interested  in  acquiring  job  skills,  while  those  55  and 
over  were  interested  in  making  good  use  of  their  time  and  being  with 
other  people  (p.  108). 

Relation  of  Study  to  Literature  Review 

This  study  is  an  outgrowth  of  theoretical  and  empirical  endeavors 
available  in  the  gerontological  literature  concerning  devel opmental ist 
theory,  educational  needs  and  interests,  the  perceptions  held  by  society 
and  senior  adults  themselves,  and  the  educational  program  participation 
patterns  of  senior  adults.  The  study  design  emphasized  the  need  for 
instructors  of  senior  adults  to  understand  the  students'  characteristics 
based  on  developmental ist  life-span  perspectives  (such  as  those  of 
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Havighurst,  Erikson,  and  others)  in  order  to  meet  the  educational 
objectives  of  the  students. 

The  concept  of  instrumental  and  expressive  needs  and  categories 
of  need  contributed  to  interpretation  of  students'  reasons  for  par- 
ticipating in  the  course.  The  concept  of  varying  motivational  levels 
accounted  for  much  of  the  variety  among  students'  reasons  for  taking 
part  and  suggested  that  instructors  should  be  aware  of  these  differ- 
ences. Needs  assessment  surveys  of  interests  and  the  preference  for 
learning  how  to  "do"  something  indicated  that  the  art  content  area 
provided  a representative  population  of  currently  enrolled  students. 

The  study's  examination  of  instructor  and  student  perceptions  was 
based  on  evidence  from  the  literature  concerning  incongruent  perceptions 
of  senior  adult  capabilities  within  society  and  among  senior  adults 
themselves.  The  area  was  examined  by  investigating  the  congruence 
between  instructor  and  student  perceptions  of  course  goals  and  the 
extent  to  which  they  had  been  met. 

The  literature  concerning  participation  patterns  attested  to  the 
need  for  such  investigations  as  this  study  to  pursue  information  on 
classroom  variables  within  existing  programs  so  that  the  needs  of  both 
currently  enrolled  students  and  unserved  populations  may  be  better  met. 
The  study  contributed  to  available  knowledge  of  educational  gerontology 
by  translating  what  is  known  about  instructor  and  student  expectations 
into  a contextual  variable  which  was  examined  in  the  actual  educational 
setting. 


CHAPTER  III 


PROCEDURES 


The  following  procedures  were  undertaken  for  the  study: 

1.  Determining  the  population/course  area  from  whom  results  would 
be  generalized. 

2.  Interviewing  all  instructors  and  a subgroup  of  students  to 
determine  instructor  purposes  in  teaching  each  class  section  and 
student  perceptions  of  course  goals. 

3.  Developing  an  instrument  consisting  of  a list  of  possible 
students'  reasons  for  participating  in  the  course. 

4.  Administering  the  instrument  to  students  in  all  class  sections 
and  all  instructors;  collecting  the  data. 

5.  Analyzing  the  data  according  to  the  Chi-square  test  for 
homogeneity  for  each  item  and  question. 

6.  Interpreting/discussing  the  data  with  theoretical  ramifica- 
tions. 


Sample  Selection 

The  population  from  whom  results  were  generalized  included  (1)  those 
students  enrolled  Spring  1980  term  in  ART  0012A,  and  (2)  those  instruc- 
tors teaching  ART  0012A  Spring  1980.  The  course  content  of  ART  0012A 
was  taught  in  14  class  sections  by  six  instructors  during  the 
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term.  Each  section  enrolled  a minimum  of  15  students,  with  a previous 
term  class  size  average  of  17  students.  The  ongoing  registration  pro- 
cedure precluded  an  exact  enrollment  figure  during  the  data  collection 
period;  however,  during  data  collection,  total  student  ji  was  107 
students.  Convenience  of  location  is  considered  an  important  access 
variable  within  senior  adult  programs  and  senior  adult  classes  in  this 
program  were  offered  in  off-campus  locations  where  need  had  been  pre- 
viously determined.  Location  sites  for  the  fourteen  art  classes  spring 
term  included  two  neighborhood  community  centers,  six  retirement 
communities,  two  churches,  two  senior  adult  neighborhood  centers, 
one  intermediate  care/nursing  home  facility,  and  one  charitable  organi- 
zation's senior  center.  Because  the  literature  has  emphasized  the 
importance  of  health  descriptions  in  respondent  identification  (Abra- 
hams, Hoyer,  Elias,  and  Bradigan,  1975),  it  should  be  noted  that  four 
of  the  99  usable  responses  were  obtained  from  nursing  home  residents. 
Eleven  of  the  99  respondents  were  male;  88  were  female  respondents. 

All  respondents  were  60  years  of  age  and  older. 

Instrument  Design 


Interview  Procedure 

Interviews  were  conducted  by  the  researcher  with  each  of  the  six 
instructors  and  with  a subgroup  of  28  students  to  provide  the  basis  of 
the  instrument  items.  During  the  instructor  interview,  instructors 
were  asked  to  state  their  own  purposes  or  goals  in  teaching  each  class 
section.  To  determine  the  student  subgroup,  three  class  sections  were 
drawn  at  random  for  individual  interviews  with  students.  The  three 
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sections  were  taught  by  three  different  instructors  at  three  different 
sites,  including  two  retirement  communities  and  one  community  center. 
Interviews  were  conducted  by  the  researcher  with  students  during  one 
class  period.  Every  student  present  in  each  class  was  individually 
interviewed  and  requested  to  state  what  he  or  she  perceived  to  be  the 
goals  of  the  course,  including  his  or  her  own  reasons  for  participating. 
It  had  been  determined  that  a minimum  of  15  students  would  be  inter- 
viewed. When  28  students  had  been  interviewed,  repetition  of  the  same 
responses  indicated  the  point  of  diminishing  returns  and  student 
interviews  were  discontinued. 

Instrument  Development 

Prose  from  instructor  and  student  interviews  was  collated  into 
categories  indicating  content  and  number  of  students/instructors  who 
cited  the  content.  On  the  basis  of  these  categories,  17  instrument 
items  were  developed.  The  origin  and  exact  prose  of  instrument  items 
are  included  in  Appendix  A. 

The  introductory  phrase  "Students  participate  because  the  course 
involves:"  utilized  third-person  syntax  for  two  reasons.  First,  the 
wording  served  to  reinforce  the  purpose  for  which  the  survey  was  con- 
ducted (i.e.,  to  determine  students'  reasons  for  participating). 
Secondly,  the  wording  released  students  to  some  extent  from  the  charac- 
teristic hesitancy  to  respond  (Arenberg  and  Robertson-Tchabo,  1977, 
p.  428)  by  setting  an  investigative  rather  than  evaluative  tone  of  the 
project  and  indicating  that  other  students  (and  instructors)  had  already 
generated  the  goals  which  followed.  Thus,  the  rather  impersonal  tone 
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of  the  third-person  introductory  phrase  and  the  guarantee  of  anonymity 
were  utilized  to  address  the  tendencies  of  hesitancy  to  respond  and 
increased  caution  or  lack  of  confidence  in  decision-making  ability 
(Wass  and  West,  1976).  The  students'  attention  was  called  to  the 
introductory  phrase  by  the  oral  directions  and  by  a red  arrow  on  the 
instrument. 

In  contrast  to  the  introductory  phrase,  the  17  purposes/items  were 
stated  in  first-person  syntax  for  three  reasons.  First,  first-person 
perspective  appeared  to  offer  more  clarity  of  understanding  for  each 
item  (particularly  in  the  case  of  individual  administration  of  the 
survey).  Secondly,  first-person  syntax  encouraged  the  student  to 
respond  with  his  or  her  own  perspective,  rather  than  with  the  character- 
istic "I  am  an  exception  to  the  rule"  frame  of  reference  (Hickey,  Bragg, 
Rakowski,  and  Hultsch,  1978;  Harris  and  Associates,  1977;  and  others). 
Thirdly,  the  first-person  wording  tended  to  discourage  the  tendency 
to  cite  socially  acceptable  responses  rather  than  "dispositional" 

(Cross,  1979,  p.  108)  factors. 

The  primary  intent  of  the  instrument  was  to  address  all  content 
categories  cited  by  instructors  and  students.  However,  it  was  also 
necessary  to  consider  what  have  been  termed  "non-cognitive  or  per- 
formance factors"  (Ansello  and  Hayslip,  1979,  p.  266).  For  example, 
the  modifying  fatigue  factor  apparent  in  other  types  of  instrument 
completion  tasks  (Furry  and  Baltes,  1973)  suggested  that  the  instrument 
should  be  brief  in  length.  The  consideration  that  older  individuals 
are  disadvantaged  when  time  to  respond  is  short  (Arenberg  and  Robertson- 
Tchabo,  1977,  p.  445)  indicated  that  students  should  be  allowed  as  much 
time  as  they  desired  for  completion  of  the  instrument.  The  lack  of 
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practice  or  unfamiliarity  with  task  requirements  (Baltes  and  Labouvie, 
1973;  and  others)  indicated  the  need  for  explicit  directions  and 
straightforward  task  requirements.  Because  performance  is  limited  by 
the  amount  of  information  encoded  about  an  item  (Arenberg  and  Robertson- 
Tchabo,  1977,  p.  445),  items  were  constructed  to  include  explanatory 
prose  rather  than  representative  phrases.  Factors  related  to 
physical ly/mental ly  reading  the  instrument,  such  as  the  consideration 
that  one  person  in  eight  over  the  age  of  65  is  functionally  illiterate 
with  less  than  five  years  of  schooling  (Glass,  1978)  and  the  estimate 
that  97  percent  of  individuals  80  years  and  older  have  non-correctable 
visual  deficiencies  (Marchi,  Note  1),  suggested  that  the  items  should 
be  basic  in  vocabulary  and  that  the  instrument  should  be  produced  in 
large-print  type  with  high-quality  reproduction.  The  option  for 
students  to  request  individual  assistance  with  completion  of  the  sur- 
vey was  also  considered  necessary. 

Directions  to  instructors  involved  the  request  to  respond  according 
to  the  perspective  of  the  majority  of  the  class'  students  so  that 
instructor  awareness  of  students'  reasons  for  participating  could  be 
examined.  It  was  determined  that  instructors  should  complete  an  in- 
strument for  each  section  taught  because  student/instructor  purposes 
tended  to  vary  according  to  the  type  of  site  in  which  the  course  was 
offered  (i.e.,  nursing  home,  retirement  community,  etc.).  Thus,  al- 
though only  six  instructors  taught  the  course,  total  instructor  n for 
each  instrument  item/question  is  reported  as  14  due  to  the  generation 
of  instructor  data  within  each  class.  The  final  instrument  administered 
to  students  and  instructors  appears  in  reduced  size  as  Appendix  B. 
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A high  (over  50  percent)  refusal  rate  has  been  considered  a con- 
sistent refusal  rate,  although  it  was  termed  a "serious  methodological 
limitation  (Wasserman,  1976,  p.  325)  in  one  study.  To  address  this 
problem  and  the  problem  of  low  percentage  of  returns  with  self- 
administered  instruments  (Kerlinger,  1973,  p.  487),  it  was  determined 
that  the  researcher  would  personally  administer  and  collect  instruments 
during  class  periods  of  the  fourteen  sections.  In  this  way,  unusable 
responses  could  be  attributed  to  factors  not  associated  with  return  of 
the  survey. 


Instrument  Administration 

The  instrument  was  administered  by  the  researcher  to  all  instructors 
and  all  students  in  the  fourteen  sections  over  a nine-day  period. 
Instructors  and  students  completed  the  instrument  at  the  same  time 
during  a portion  of  one  class  period  and  in  the  researcher's  presence. 

Because  of  the  level  of  understanding  necessary  for  completion  of 
the  instrument,  precise  verbal  instructions  were  developed  and  the  same 
instructions  were  delivered  orally  to  each  section.  Because  the  exact 
verbal  instructions  may  be  of  methodological  interest,  they  are  in- 
cluded in  Appendix  C.  Administration  of  the  instrument  required 
approximately  one-half  hour  in  each  location,  with  the  exception  of 
administration  in  the  nursing  home  where  the  researcher  personally 
administered  the  instrument  to  four  respondents,  which  required  approxi- 
mately 90  minutes. 
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Data  Collection 

The  enforced  return  rate  yielded  a 93  percent  usable  response  rate 
or  99  of  107  total  student  respondents.  The  eight  unusuable  responses 
consisted  of  five  students  who  either  refused  to  take  part  or  who  re- 
turned unmarked  surveys  (which  was  also  interpreted  as  refusal),  two 
nursing  home  residents  who  were  not  able  to  understand  the  items,  and 
one  instrument  incorrectly  completed.  Because  instructors  completed  an 
instrument  for  each  class  section,  the  total  number  of  instructor 
respondents  is  reported  as  14. 

Examples  from  the  literature  have  suggested  utilizing  frequency  of 
omission  as  an  index  of  the  reluctance  to  venture  a response  (Arenberg 
and  Robertson-Tchabo,  1977,  p.  428).  For  this  reason,  such  omissions 
in  this  study  are  reported.  Twenty-one  students  omitted  from  one  to  six 
responses  (often  the  first  items  appearing  on  a page)  of  34  possible 
responses,  and  two  students  omitted  the  entire  second  page.  In  the 
cases  of  random  omissions,  it  was  not  possible  to  determine  whether 
omissions  represented  abstention,  oversight,  or  difficulty  in  under- 
standing the  item.  Two  students  indicated  only  "5"  and  "Completely" 
responses  throughout,  and  one  student  rated  nine  of  the  17  items  as  "1" 
or  "not  important."  One  of  the  instructors  in  one  of  the  sections 
omitted  both  questions  of  one  item  (Purpose  No.  10),  which  was 
interpreted  as  abstention.  Despite  omissions  in  completed  student 
instruments,  the  number  of  usable  responses  on  each  question/item  did 
not  drop  below  92  student  respondents.  The  average  number  of  student 
responses  per  question/item  was  96. 


CHAPTER  IV 


DATA  PRESENTATION,  ANALYSIS,  AND  DISCUSSION 
Statistical  Procedure 

The  Chi-square  test  for  homogeneity  was  applied  to  data  generated 
by  students  and  instructors  on  each  item  for  each  question.  The  use 
of  Chi-square  contingency  tables  was  considered  appropriate  for  deter- 
mining whether  the  two  measures  (of  students  and  instructors)  were 
related.  Marginal  frequencies  for  the  row  variables  were  fixed  and 
marginal  frequencies  for  the  column  variables  were  assumed  random.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  assumption  of  random  selection  and  assignment 
was  violated  in  that  the  sample  population  was  predetermined  by 
definition. 

The  item  response  category  of  the  first  question  on  the  instrument 
was  defined  as  an  interval  scale  category  (ranging  from  "1"  to  "5"), 
and  the  item  response  category  of  the  second  question  on  the  instru- 
ment was  defined  as  an  ordinal  category  (consisting  of  "Completely," 

"To  some  extent,"  or  "Not  at  all").  Both  types  of  categories  were  con- 
sidered mutually  exclusive  and  collectively  exhaustive,  thus  meeting 
Chi-square  assumptions.  Separate  tests  were  performed  for  each  question 
by  item  or  "purpose"  number  with  expected  frequencies  derived  from 
sample  data. 
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The  Chi-square  statistic  was  calculated  from  the  formula: 


where  fQ  is  the  obtained  frequency  of  a cell  and  f is  the  expected 
frequency  of  the  same  cell.  To  display  how  expected  frequencies  were 
calculated,  obtained  frequency  data  from  Purpose  No.  1 first  question 
are  utilized  in  the  Table  1 crossbreak. 


TABLE  1.  CROSSBREAK  DATA  OF  PURPOSE  NO.  1 FIRST  QUESTION  WITH  EXPLANA- 
TORY SYMBOLS  FOR  EXPECTED  FREQUENCY  CALCULATIONS 


Responses : 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Eia 

E2 

E3 

E4 

E5 

Students 

4 

8 

14 

33 

37 

96 

R1 

Instructors 

E6 

E7 

E8 

E9 

E10 

0 

1 

1 

6 

6 

14 

R? 

4 

C1 

9 

15 

39 

43 

no 

N 

aE1  = (4  x 96 ) /I 10 ; E2  = (9  x 96)/110;  etc.;  Eg  = (4  x 14)/110;  etc. 


Values  in  the  larger  portion  of  each  cell  represent  obtained  fre- 
quencies of  students  and  instructors.  For  example,  four  students  rated 
the  purpose  "1"  in  importance;  37  students  rated  the  goal  "5"  in  impor- 
tance; six  instructors  rated  the  goal  "4"  in  importance;  six  instructors 
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rated  it  "5."  Thus,  each  cell  represents  one  of  the  response  categories 
available  to  students  and  instructors,  from  "1"  to  "5." 

Values  in  the  smaller  boxes  of  the  cells  represent  expected  fre- 
quencies which  were  calculated  based  on  the  obtained  data.  Column 
totals  appear  at  the  bottom  of  the  crossbreak,  and  row  totals  appear 
at  the  right.  The  total  of  rows  and  columns  is  represented  by  N at  the 
lower  right  margin. 

The  value  for  was  determined  by  multiplying  by  and  dividing 
by  N,  as  follows : 


E 


1 


C1(R1^  _ 4(96) 

n no 


3.49 


The  value  for  Eg  was  determined  as  follows: 


E 


6 


C1^R2^  _ 4(14) 
N 110 


To  display  how  the  Chi-square  statistic  was  calculated,  obtained 
and  expected  frequency  data  from  Purpose  No.  1 on  the  first  question 
are  utilized  in  the  Table  2 crossbreak. 

For  each  cell,  the  expected  frequency  was  subtracted  from  the 
observed  frequency  and  then  squared;  the  resulting  figure  was  then 
divided  by  the  cell's  expected  frequency.  For  example,  for  the  first 
cell,  Ex  was  subtracted  from  Oj  and  then  squared;  that  figure  was  then 
divided  by  E^  as  follows: 


(0, 


Ei>' 


(4  - 3.49)2 
3.49 


.0745 
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This  operation  was  conducted  for  each  of  the  ten  cells.  The  ten 
quotients  were  then  added  together  to  obtain  x2.  Thus,  for  Purpose 
No.  1 data  of  the  first  question, 

2 

X = .0745  + .0028  + .0632  + .0317  + .0074  + .51  + .0196  + 
.4335  + .22  + .0513  = 1.41 


TABLE  2.  CROSSBREAK  DATA  OF  PURPOSE  NO.  1 FIRST  QUESTION  WITH  EXPLANA- 
TORY SYMBOLS  FOR  CALCULATION  OF  CHI-SQUARE 


Responses: 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Students 

Ei  ■ 
3.49 

E2  = 
7.85 

13.09 

34.04 

37.53 

96 

°i 

= 4 

°2 

= 8 

14 

33 

37 

.51 

1.15 

1.91 

4.96 

5.47 

Instructors 

0 

1 

1 

6 

6 

14 

4 

9 

15 

39 

43 

110 

Data  obtained  on  the  first  question  of  the  instrument  included 
five  cells  in  the  response  category,  so  first-question  data  were  ex- 
amined by  use  of  a two-by-five  contingency  table  with  4 degrees  of 
freedom. 

Data  obtained  on  the  second  question  of  the  instrument  included 
three  cells  in  the  response  category,  so  second-question  data  were  ex- 
amined by  use  of  a two-by-three  contengency  table  with  2 degrees  of 


freedom. 
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For  all  data,  the  one-tailed  test  was  utilized  in  relation  to  the 
.05  level  of  significance. 

Data  Presentation,  Analysis  and  Discussion 
Presentation  of  Data  by  Percentage  Distribution 

Table  3 contains  the  distributions  by  percentage  of  student  and 

instructor  perceptions  of  goal  importance.  These  data  were  based  on 
responses  to  the  question  "How  important  is  this  goal?" 

Table  4 contains  the  distributions  by  percentage  of  student  and 
instructor  perceptions  of  the  extent  of  goal  accomplishment.  These 
data  were  based  on  responses  to  the  question  "To  what  extent  has  this 
goal  been  met  in  this  class?" 

Table  5 contains  a priori ty-ranked  summary  of  goal  importance, 
based  on  the  five  highest  percentages  of  students  and  instructors  who 
indicated  that  the  goal  was  "very  important." 

Table  6 contains  a priority-ranked  summary  of  the  extent  of  goal 
accomplishment,  based  on  the  five  highest  percentages  of  students  and 
instructors  who  indicated  that  the  goal  had  been  met  "completely." 

Tables  3 through  6 provide  an  overview  of  results  obtained  from 
instrument  responses  based  on  percentage  distributions.  Percentages 
were  rounded  to  the  nearest  unit.  Statements  appearing  on  the  tables 
describing  the  content  of  the  instrument  item  are  representative  and 
abbreviated  phrases  of  the  actual  instrument  item.  Tables  5 and  6 
display  only  the  priori ty-ranked  goals  which  were  ranked  as  the  top 
five  goals  for  each  question.  Because  some  goals  received  the  same 
percentage  of  "5"  and  "completely"  responses  (i.e.,  some  goals  were 
tied"  for  a position  in  the  ranking),  more  than  five  goals  appear  for 
some  of  the  rankings. 
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TABLE  3.  STUDENT  AND  INSTRUCTOR  PERCEPTIONS  OF  GOAL  IMPORTANCE  BY 
PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION 


PURPOSE 

GROUP 

RESPONSE  ( 

CATEGORY 

Not 

imp. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Very 

imp. 

5 

1.  Social  interaction 

Students 

4 

8 

14 

34 

39 

Instructors 

0 

7 

7 

43 

43 

2.  Learning  to  sharpen 
visual  skills 

Students 

1 

1 

9 

31 

58 

Instructors 

0 

0 

7 

29 

64 

3.  Achieving  a sense  of 
accomplishment 

Students 

0 

0 

4 

34 

62 

Instructors 

0 

0 

0 

14 

86 

4.  Acquiring  independence 
and  creativity 

Students 

1 

4 

4 

30 

61 

Instructors 

0 

0 

0 

14 

86 

5.  Enjoying  the  class 

Students 

1 

0 

0 

31 

68 

Instructors 

0 

0 

0 

14 

86 

6.  Incorporating  aspects 
of  art  history 

Students 

6 

8 

28 

33 

24 

Instructors 

0 

7 

29 

21 

43 

7.  Utilizing  the  oppor- 
tunity for  exhibitions 

Students 

12 

13 

29 

28 

18 

Instructors 

0 

7 

43 

29 

21 

8.  Utilizing  the  class  and 
art  as  "therapy" 

Students 

5 

4 

5 

35 

50 

Instructors 

0 

0 

7 

21 

71 

9.  Experiencing  fulfillment 
through  giving  works  as 
gifts  to  family 

Students 

8 

5 

18 

22 

46 

Instructors 

0 

0 

7 

21 

71 

10.  Taking  the  opportunity 
to  study  with 
instructor 

Students 

1 

0 

8 

18 

73 

Instructors 

0 

0 

8 

15 

77 

11.  Utilizing  the  course 
as  incentive  to 
paint 

Students 

5 

2 

5 

30 

58 

Instructors 

0 

0 

0 

14 

86 
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TABLE  3.  continued 


PURPOSE 

GROUP 

RESPONSE 

CATEGORY 

Not 

imp. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Very 

imp. 

5 

12. 

Receiving  encourage- 
ment from 

Students 

5 

1 

8 

31 

55 

instructor 

Instructors 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

13. 

Experiencing  rewards 
as  a result  of 

Students 

33 

12 

15 

15 

25 

selling  work 

Instructors 

7 

7 

64 

21 

0 

14. 

Seeing  and  discussing 
the  work  of  others 

Students 

3 

4 

18 

38 

37 

Instructors 

0 

0 

29 

29 

43 

15. 

Acquiring  more  know- 
ledge about  art,  the 
fundamentals  of  art 

Students 

2 

3 

5 

33 

57 

Instructors 

0 

0 

14 

14 

71 

16. 

Utilizing  the  class  for 
its  stimulation  and 
to  occupy  the  mind 

Students 

3 

3 

6 

29 

59 

Instructors 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

17. 

Providing  a good  use 
for  my  time 

Students 

4 

4 

7 

26 

59 

Instructors 

0 

0 

7 

7 

86 

Note:  Percentages  rounded  to  nearest  unit 
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TABLE  4.  STUDENT  AND  INSTRUCTOR  PERCEPTIONS  OF  EXTENT  OF  GOAL 
ACCOMPLISHMENT  BY  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION 


PURPOSE 

GROUP 

RESPONSE  CATEGORY 

Com- 

pletely 

To  Some 
Extent 

Not  at 
All 

1.  Social  interaction 

Students 

65 

35 

0 

Instructors 

71 

29 

0 

2.  Learning  to  sharpen 
visual  skills 

Students 

71 

28 

0 

Instructors 

71 

29 

0 

3.  Achieving  a sense  of 
accompl ishment 

Students 

79 

21 

0 

Instructors 

79 

21 

0 

4.  Acquiring  independence 
and  creativity 

Students 

71 

29 

0 

Instructors 

86 

14 

0 

5.  Enjoying  the  class 

Students 

93 

7 

0 

Instructors 

93 

7 

0 

6.  Incorporating  aspects 
of  art  history 

Students 

38 

55 

7 

Instructors 

50 

36 

14 

7.  Utilizing  the  opportu- 
nity for  exhibitions 

Students 

39 

48 

13 

Instructors 

29 

57 

14 

8.  Utilizing  the  class  and 
art  as  "therapy" 

Students 

65 

31 

4 

Instructors 

71 

29 

0 

9.  Experiencing  fulfillment 
through  giving  works  as 
gifts  to  family 

Students 

63 

33 

4 

Instructors 

79 

21 

0 

10.  Taking  the  opportunity 
to  study  with 
instructor 

Students 

85 

14 

1 

Instructors 

92 

8 

0 

11.  Utilizing  the  course 
as  incentive  to 

Students 

71 

28 

1 

paint 

Instructors 

93 

7 

0 

TABLE  4.  continued 


PURPOSE 

GROUP 

RESPONSE 

: CATEGORY 

Com- 

pletely 

To  Some 
Extent 

Not  at 
All 

12.  Receiving  encourage- 
ment from 
instructor 

Students 

82 

16 

2 

Instructors 

100 

0 

0 

13.  Experiencing  rewards 
as  a result  of 
sel ling  work 

Students 

39 

21 

40 

Instructors 

14 

79 

7 

14.  Seeing  and  discussing 
the  work  of  others 

Students 

57 

38 

5 

Instructors 

71 

29 

0 

15.  Acquiring  more  know- 
ledge about  art,  the 
fundamentals  of  art 

Students 

70 

28 

2 

Instructors 

79 

21 

0 

16.  Utilizing  the  class  for 
its  stimulation  and  to 
occupy  the  mind 

Students 

72 

26 

2 

Instructors 

100 

0 

0 

17.  Providing  a good  use 
for  my  time 

Students 

75 

23 

2 

Instructors 

93 

7 

0 

Note:  Percentages  rounded  to  nearest  unit 


TABLE  5.  PRIORITY-RANKED  SUMMARY  OF  GOAL  IMPORTANCE  ACCORDING  TO  STUDENT  AND  INSTRUCTOR  DATA 
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TABLE  5.  continued 
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TABLE  6.  PRIORITY-RANKED  SUMMARY  OF  EXTENT  OF  GOAL  ACCOMPLISHMENT  ACCORDING  TO  STUDENT  AND  INSTRUCTOR 
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TABLE  6.  continued 
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These  tables  provide  a point  of  reference  for  the  following  pre- 
sentation of  data  in  the  contingency  table  format.  Because  the  pre- 
sentation of  contingency  table  data  allows  examination  of  raw  data  and 
the  expected  frequency  calculations,  each  table  is  presented  with  the 
corresponding  discussion  of  the  particular  instrument  item,  statistical 
analysis,  and  theoretical  ramifications.  Following  the  presentation 
of  contingency  tables  and  discussions,  a summary  contains  the  salient 
observations  suggested  by  the  data. 

Presentation  of  Contingency  Tables  with  Discussion 

Table  7 contains  data  obtained  from  students  and  instructors  in 
response  to  the  first  question  "How  important  is  this  goal?"  for  the 
first  item  on  the  instrument.  Purpose  No.  1 was  stated  "Social  inter- 
action; the  opportunity  to  meet  others  with  similar  interests."  No 
significant  difference  was  found  between  the  distributions.  Thirty-nine 
percent  of  the  students  rated  the  goal  "5"  or  "very  important,"  as  com- 
pared to  43  percent  of  the  instructors  who  rated  the  goal  "5,"  having 
assumed  the  students'  perspective.  In  the  priority-ranked  summary  of 
goal  importance,  Purpose  No.  1 was  ranked  eleventh  according  to  student 
data  and  seventh  according  to  instructor  data.  The  number  of  "5" 
ratings  of  students  (and  therefore  of  instructors)  was  anticipated  to 
be  higher  than  the  survey  responses  indicated,  based  on  the  social - 
cultural  value  orientation  attributed  to  senior  adult  students  in  the 
literature.  It  was  noted  that  the  percentage  of  "5"  ratings  did  exceed 
the  percentage  of  students  who  cited  the  item  content  in  the  interview 
(i.e.,  35  percent  of  the  students  interviewed  cited  the  item  content). 
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Nevertheless,  both  survey  and  interview  indicators  of  student-perceived 
importance  of  this  item  were  somewhat  less  than  anticipated  on  the 
basis  of  the  literature.  The  statistical  analysis  revealed  that  in- 
structors were  aware  of  the  student  perceptions  responsible  for  the 
rather  low  level  of  importance  attributed  to  this  purpose. 


TABLE  7.  CONTINGENCY  TABLE  FOR  ANALYSIS  OF  STUDENT  AND  INSTRUCTOR 
PERCEPTIONS  OF  IMPORTANCE  OF  PURPOSE  NO.  1 


Responses : 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

--- 

Students 

3.49 

7.85 

13.09 

34.04 

37.53 

4 

8 

14 

33 

37 

96 

Instructors 

.51 

1.15 

1.91 

4.96 

5.47 

0 

1 

1 

6 

6 

14 

4 

9 

15 

39 

43 

110 

N = 110,  x2  = 1.41  (df  = 4),  p < .05 


Table  8 displays  data  obtained  in  response  to  the  second  question 
"To  what  extent  has  this  goal  been  met  in  this  class?"  for  Purpose 
No.  1.  Sixty-five  percent  of  the  students  indicated  that  the  goal  had 
been  met  "completely,"  as  did  71  percent  of  the  instructors.  No  sig- 
nificant difference  was  determined  between  the  distributions.  The  two 
types  of  data  obtained  regarding  this  purpose  suggested  that  instruc- 
tors were  aware  of  student  perceptions  concerning  social  interaction  in 
the  classroom  and  that  students  and  instructors  recognized  that  the 
goal  was  only  relatively  important  in  comparison  to  the  other  purposes 
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appearing  on  the  instrument.  Instructors  were  also  aware  of  the 
students'  perception  that  the  goal  had  been  met  completely  in  the 
classes. 

TABLE  8.  CONTINGENCY  TABLE  FOR  ANALYSIS  OF  STUDENT  AND  INSTRUCTION 
PERCEPTIONS  OF  EXTENT  OF  ACCOMPLISHMENT  OF  PURPOSE  NO.  1 


To  Some 

Responses:  Completely  Extent  Not  at  All 


Students 

62.75 

32.25 

0 

95 

62 

33 

0 

Instructors 

9.25 

4.75 

0 

14 

10 

4 

0 

72  37  0 109 


N = 109,  x2  = .21  (df  = 2),  p < .05 

Table  9 displays  data  obtained  in  response  to  the  first  question 
concerning  perceived  importance  of  Purpose  No.  2.  The  item  was  stated 
Learning  to  sharpen  visual  skills;  learning  to  see  from  many  perspec- 
tives and  notice  visual  aspects."  Fifty-eight  percent  of  the  students 
indicated  that  this  goal  was  "very  important,"  as  compared  to  a slightly 
higher  percentage  (64  percent)  of  instructors  who  attributed  this  view 
to  students.  No  significant  difference  was  apparent  in  the  distribu- 
tions of  responses.  The  percentage  of  positive  ("5"  rating)  responses 
obtained  from  students  concerning  the  importance  of  this  item  surpassed 
the  level  which  might  have  been  predicted  on  the  basis  of  interview 
data  alone,  because  although  50  percent  of  the  instructors  cited  the 
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content  of  the  item  during  the  interview,  only  one  of  28  students 
cited  the  content.  Considering  these  data  surrounding  the  origin  of 
the  item,  the  possibility  is  suggested  that  students  may  have  assigned 
a socially  acceptable  rating  to  the  goal  on  the  basis  of  instructor 
emphasis.  Instructor  responses  indicated  instructor  awareness  of 
student  perceptions  of  the  importance  of  the  purpose. 


TABLE  9.  CONTINGENCY  TABLE  FOR  ANALYSIS  OF  STUDENT  AND  INSTRUCTOR 
PERCEPTIONS  OF  IMPORTANCE  OF  PURPOSE  NO. 2 


Responses : 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Students 

.88 

.88 

8.76 

30.66 

57.82 

1 

1 

9 

31 

57 

99 

Instructors 

.12 

.12 

1.24 

4.34 

8.18 

0 

0 

1 

4 

9 

14 

1 

1 

10 

35 

66 

113 

N = 113,  x2  = -45  (df  = 4),  p < .05 


Table  10  displays  student  and  instructor  data  concerning  the  ex- 
tent of  accomplishment  of  Purpose  No.  2.  The  distribution  of  responses 
was  the  same  for  students  and  instructors  with  71  percent  of  both 
groups  indicating  that  the  goal  had  been  met  "completely."  These  data 
indicated  that  students  perceived  that  the  goal  of  learning  to  sharpen 
visual  skills  had  been  met  "completely,"  and  instructors  were  aware  of 
the  general  perceptions  of  students  regarding  the  extent  of  accomplish- 
ment of  that  goal . 
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TABLE  10.  CONTINGENCY  TABLE  FOR  ANALYSIS  OF  STUDENT  AND  INSTRUCTOR 
PERCEPTIONS  OF  EXTENT  OF  ACCOMPLISHMENT  OF  PURPOSE  NO.  2 


To  Some 

Responses:  Completely  Extent  Not  at  All 


Students 

70.96 

28.04 

0 

71 

28 

0 

99 

Instructors 

10.04 

3.96 

0 

10 

4 

0 

14 

81 

32 

0 

113 

N = 113,  x2  = 0 (df  = 2),  p < .05 


Table  11  contains  data  concerning  perceived  importance  of  Purpose 
No.  3.  The  item  was  stated  "Achieving  a sense  of  accomplishment;  dis- 
covering my  artistic  abilities  and  noticing  progress."  Although  a 
higher  percentage  of  instructors  than  students  rated  the  purpose  "very 
important"  (i.e.,  86  percent  of  the  instructors  indicated  a "5"  rating, 
as  compared  to  62  percent  of  the  students  who  indicated  the  same),  no 
significant  difference  was  apparent.  This  item  was  the  only  one  of  the 
17  items  on  the  instrument  which  did  not  receive  any  "1"  or  "not  impor- 
tant" ratings  from  student  respondents,  nor  did  it  receive  any  "2" 
ratings  from  students.  In  the  priority-ranked  summary  of  goal  impor- 
tance, student  data  indicated  that  this  goal  was  ranked  third  in 
importance  with  62  percent  of  the  students  indicating  "very  important" 
or  "5"  ratings.  In  the  priority-ranked  summary  of  goal  importance 
based  on  instructor  responses,  the  purpose  was  ranked  second  in  impor- 
tance with  86  percent  of  the  instructors  indicating  "5"  ratings. 
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TABLE  11. 


CONTINGENCY  TABLE  FOR  ANALYSIS  OF  STUDENT  AND 
PERCEPTIONS  OF  IMPORTANCE  OF  PURPOSE  NO.  3 


INSTRUCTOR 


Responses:  l 234 


Students 

0 

0 

3.5 

30.62 

63.88 

0 

0 

4 

33 

61 

98 

Instructors 

0 

0 

.5 

4.38 

9.12 

0 

0 

0 

2 

12 

14 

0 

0 

4 

35 

73 

112 

N - 112,  x2  = 3.09  (df  = 4),  p < .05 


Table  12  contains  data  concerning  the  extent  of  accomplishment 
of  Purpose  No.  3.  The  distributions  by  percentage  of  student  and 
instructor  responses  were  the  same,  indicating  congruence  between 
student  perceptions  and  instructor  awareness  of  student  perceptions. 
Seventy-nine  percent  of  both  groups  indicated  that  the  goal  of  achieving 
a sense  of  accomplishment  had  been  met  "completely"  in  the  classes. 
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TABLE  12.  CONTINGENCY  TABLE  FOR  ANALYSIS  OF  STUDENT  AND  INSTRUCTOR 
PERCEPTIONS  OF  EXTENT  OF  ACCOMPLISHMENT  OF  PURPOSE  NO.  3 


Responses : 

Compl etely 

To  Some 
Extent 

Not 

at  All 

Students 

77 

21 

0 

77 

21 

0 

98 

Instructors 

11 

3 

0 

11 

3 

0 

14 

88 

24 

112 

N - 112,  x2  = 0 (df  = 2),  p < .05 


Table  13  contains  data  regarding  perceived  importance  of  Purpose 
No.  4.  The  item  was  stated  "Acquiring  independence  and  creativity  in 
my  work;  knowing  that  it  is  my  own  work."  There  was  no  statistically 
significant  difference  between  the  student  and  instructor  distributions. 
In  the  priority-ranked  summary  of  goal  importance  based  on  student 
data,  the  goal  of  acquiring  independence  and  creativity  was  ranked 
fourth  in  importance  based  on  61  percent  of  the  students  who  rated  the 
goal  "5"  or  "very  important."  The  goal  was  ranked  third  in  the 
priority-ranked  summary  of  goal  importance  based  on  instructor  data, 
with  79  percent  of  the  instructors  rating  the  goal  "very  important." 

The  level  of  importance  assigned  by  students  to  this  purpose  was  some- 
what greater  than  would  have  been  anticipated  on  the  basis  of  interview 
data,  in  that  the  content  was  cited  by  only  three  of  28  students  during 
the  interview  process.  However,  five  of  the  six  instructors  cited  the 
content  during  the  interview  process.  Three  of  the  instructors  who 
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ci ted  the  content  during  the  interview  did  so  in  relation  to  perceiving 
that  students  did  not  seem  to  be  sufficiently  independent  from  the 
instructor  although  the  instructors  had  sought  to  foster  independence. 
Thus,  survey  and  interview  data  suggest  that  instructors  are  aware  of 
student  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  purpose,  whether  or  not 
there  is  agreement  on  the  extent  of  accomplishment. 


TABLE  13.  CONTINGENCY  TABLE  FOR  ANALYSIS  OF  STUDENT  AND  INSTRUCTOR 
PERCEPTIONS  OF  IMPORTANCE  OF  PURPOSE  NO.  4 


Responses : 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Students 

.87 

3.5 

3.5 

27.96 

61.67 

1 

4 

4 

29 

59 

97 

Instructors 

.13 

.5 

.5 

4.04 

8.23 

0 

0 

0 

3 

11 

14 

1 

4 

4 

4 

32 

111 

N = 111, 

2 - ? 
X - 2. 

61 

(df  = 

4) 

, p < . 

05 

Table  14  displays  data  concerning  the  area  of  extent  of  accomplish- 
ment of  Purpose  No.  3.  No  statistical  significance  was  determined 
between  student  and  instructor  perceptions  of  the  extent  of  accomplish- 
ment of  the  goal.  Thus,  in  this  area  of  instructor  concern,  examination 
of  both  interview  and  survey  data  revealed  that  instructor  responses 
approximated  the  distribution  of  student  responses  despite  instructor 
perceptions  (as  revealed  in  the  interview)  to  the  contrary.  These  data 
suggested  student  satisfaction  with  the  level  of  accomplishment  of  the 
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goal  and  instructor  awareness  of  this  satisfaction.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  discrepancy  on  the  extent  of  accomplishment  of  the  goal  was 
not  apparent  through  survey  data  because  the  goal  was  ranked  fourth 
according  to  instructor  data  in  the  priority-ranked  summary  of  goal 
accomplishment,  with  86  percent  of  the  instructors  assuming  that  students 
would  indicate  that  the  goal  had  been  met  "completely." 


TABLE  14.  CONTINGENCY  TABLE  FOR  ANALYSIS  OF  STUDENT  AND  INSTRUCTION 
PERCEPTIONS  OF  EXTENT  OF  ACCOMPLISHMENT  OF  PURPOSE  NO.  4 


Responses : 

Compl etely 

To  Some 
Extent 

Not 

at  All 

Students 

71.75 

26.25 

0 

70 

28 

0 

92 

Instructors 

10.25 

3.75 

0 

12 

2 

0 

14 

82 

30 

0 

112 

N = 112,  x2  = 1-27  (df  = 2),  p < .05 


Table  15  displays  data  regarding  perceived  importance  of  Purpose 
No.  5.  The  item  was  stated  "Enjoying  the  class,  its  activities; 
enjoying  painting."  Although  a higher  percentage  of  instructors  than 
students  rated  the  goal  "very  important,"  there  was  no  statistically 
significant  difference  in  the  distributions  of  student  and  instructor 
responses.  In  the  priority-ranked  summary  of  goals,  both  student  and 
instructor  data  placed  this  purpose  second  in  priority,  with  68  percent 
of  the  students  rating  the  goal  "5"  in  importance,  as  compared  to 
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86  percent  of  the  instructors  who  assumed  students  would  indicate  that 
the  goal  was  "very  important." 


TABLE  15.  CONTINGENCY  TABLE  FOR  ANALYSIS  OF  STUDENT  AND  INSTRUCTOR 
PERCEPTIONS  OF  IMPORTANCE  OF  PURPOSE  NO.  5 


Responses;  1 2345 


Students 

.87 

0 

0 

27.96 

68.16 

97 

1 

0 

0 

30 

66 

Instructors 

.13 

0 

0 

4.04 

9.84 

14 

0 

0 

0 

2 

12 

1 0 0 32  78  111 


N = 111,  x2  = 1.87  (df  = 4),  p < .05 


Table  16  displays  data  obtained  regarding  the  extent  of  accomplish- 
ment of  Purpose  No.  5.  In  the  priority-ranked  summary  of  goal  accom- 
plishment, the  purpose  of  enjoying  the  class  and  its  activities  was 
ranked  first  according  to  student  data  with  93  percent  of  the  students 
indicating  that  the  goal  had  been  met  "completely."  In  the  priority- 
ranked  summary  according  to  instructor  data,  the  goal  was  ranked 
second,  with  93  percent  of  the  instructors  assuming  that  students 
would  indicate  that  the  goal  had  been  met  "completely." 
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TABLE  16.  CONTINGENCY  TABLE  FOR  ANALYSIS  OF  STUDENT  AND  INSTRUCTOR 
PERCEPTIONS  OF  EXTENT  OF  ACCOMPLISHMENT  OF  PURPOSE  NO.  5 


Responses 

Comp 

1 etely 

To  Some 
Extent 

Not 

at  All 

Students 

90 

6.99 

0 

90 

7 

0 

97 

Instructors 

12.99 

1 

0 

13 

1 

0 

14 

103 

8 

0 

111 

N = 111,  x2  = 0 (df  = 2),  p < .05 


Table  17  contains  data  concerning  perceived  importance  of  Purpose 
No.  6.  The  item  was  stated  "Incorporating  aspects  of  art  history,  art 
appreciation  with  my  own  work."  Only  24  percent  of  the  students  indi- 
cated that  this  goal  was  "very  important"  and  the  goal  was  ranked 
fourteenth  in  the  priority-ranked  summary  of  goal  importance  based  on 
student  data.  Although  a larger  percentage  of  instructors  than  students 
indicated  that  the  goal  was  "very  important,"  no  statistically  signifi- 
cant difference  was  determined.  The  distribution  of  responses  suggested 
that  most  students  perceived  the  goal  of  incorporating  aspects  of  art 
history  to  be  only  moderately  important  when  compared  to  other  goals 
appearing  on  the  instrument.  Instructor  responses  indicated  awareness 
of  student  perceptions. 
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TABLE  17.  CONTINGENCY  TABLE  FOR  ANALYSIS  OF  STUDENT  AND  INSTRUCTOR 
PERCEPTIONS  OF  IMPORTANCE  OF  PURPOSE  NO.  6 


Responses:  1 2345 


Students 

5.23 

7.84 

27.02 

29.63 

25.28 

6 

8 

27 

31 

23 

95 

Instructors 

.77 

1.15 

3.98 

4.37 

3.72 

0 

1 

4 

3 

6 

14 

6 9 31  34  29  109 


N = 109,  x2  = 3.00  (df  = 4),  p < .05 


Table  18  contains  data  concerning  the  extent  of  accomplishment  of 
Purpose  No.  6.  Fifty-five  percent  of  the  students  indicated  that  the 
goal  had  been  met  "to  some  extent,"  and  the  goal  was  ranked  thirteenth 
(last)  in  the  priority-ranked  summary  of  goal  accomplishment  based  on 
student  data.  Fifty  percent  of  the  instructors,  however,  indicated  that 
the  goal  had  been  met  "completely."  The  variation  in  the  distribution 
of  responses  was  not  statistically  significant.  Student  data  concerning 
this  item  suggested  that  because  the  goal  was  perceived  as  only  relatively 
important,  the  extent  of  accomplishment  was  adequate.  Instructor  data 
on  the  item  revealed  congruence  between  student  perceptions  and  instruc- 
tor awareness  of  those  perceptions. 
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TABLE  18.  CONTINGENCY  TABLE  FOR  ANALYSIS  OF  STUDENT  AND  INSTRUCTOR 
PERCEPTIONS  OF  EXTENT  OF  ACCOMPLISHMENT  OF  PURPOSE  NO.  6 


Responses : 

Completely 

To  Some 
Extent 

Not 

at  All 

Students 

37.53 

50.62 

7.85 

36 

53 

7 

96 

Instructors 

5.47 

7.38 

1.15 

7 

5 

2 

14 

43 

58 

9 

110 

N = 110,  x2  = 2.09  (df  = 2),  p < .05 


Table  19  displays  data  concerning  perceived  importance  of  Purpose 
No.  7.  The  item  was  stated  "Utilizing  the  opportunity  for  exhibitions, 
field  trips,  museum  visits,  etc."  The  largest  proportion  of  students 
(29  percent)  rated  the  item  "3"  on  the  scale  in  importance.  Seventy 
percent  of  the  student  responses  fell  within  the  "2"  to  "4"  range  of 
the  scale,  and  this  goal  was  ranked  last  in  the  priority-ranked  summary 
of  goal  importance  based  on  student  data,  with  only  18  percent  of  the 
students  indicating  that  the  goal  was  "very  important."  Twelve  percent 
of  the  students  indicated  that  the  goal  was  "not  important"  by  assigning 
it  the  rating  of  "1"  on  the  scale.  The  majority  (79  percent)  of  instruc- 
tor responses  fell  within  the  middle  three  categories  of  the  scale  and 
no  statistically  significant  difference  was  apparent  in  the  distri- 
butions . 
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TABLE  19.  CONTINGENCY  TABLE  FOR  ANALYSIS  OF  STUDENT  AND  INSTRUCTOR 
PERCEPTIONS  OF  IMPORTANCE  OF  PURPOSE  NO.  7 


Responses:  1 234 


Students 

9.59 

11.33 

29.63 

27.01 

17.43 

11 

12 

28 

27 

17 

95 

Instructors 

1.41 

1.67 

4.36 

3.98 

2.57 

0 

1 

6 

4 

3 

14 

12 

13 

34 

31 

20 

109 

N = 109,  x2  = 2.72  (df  = 4),  p < .05 


Table  20  displays  data  concerning  the  extent  of  accomplishment  of 
Purpose  No.  7.  Forty-eight  percent  of  the  students  indicated  that  the 
goal  had  been  met  "To  some  extent,"  as  did  57  percent  of  the  instructors. 
Data  obtained  concerning  this  purpose  indicated  that  for  the  majority 
of  students,  the  goal  of  participating  in  field  trips  and  other  out- 
side activities  was  one  of  only  moderate  importance  which  had  been 
accomplished  to  some  extent.  Instructor  responses  indicated  awareness 
of  student  perceptions.  It  might  have  been  anticipated  that  this  item 
would  have  received  a larger  percentage  of  "5"  ratings  from  students 
in  light  of  the  literature's  emphasis  on  transportation  as  a "barrier" 
to  senior  adult  access  to  community  opportunities.  However,  it  should 
be  noted  that  eight  of  the  14  locations  in  which  the  art  classes  were 
held  were  locations  for  which  students  arranged  their  own  transportation 
(i.e.,  six  of  the  class  sites  were  located  within  residential  facili- 
ties). Thus,  it  may  be  that  this  sample  was  comprised  of  students  with 
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greater  access  to  transportation  than  the  random  senior  adult  student 
population  of  on-site  residential  courses. 


TABLE  20.  CONTINGENCY  TABLE  FOR  ANALYSIS  OF  STUDENT  AND  INSTRUCTOR 
PERCEPTIONS  OF  EXTENT  OF  ACCOMPLISHMENT  OF  PURPOSE  NO.  7 


Responses : 

Completely 

To 

Ext 

Some 

ent 

Not 

at  All 

Students 

35.73 

47.06 

12.20 

37 

46 

12 

95 

Instructors 

5.26 

6.93 

1.8 

4 

8 

2 

14 

41 

54 

14 

109 

N = 109,  x2  = -53  (df  = 2),  p < .05 


Table  21  displays  data  concerning  perceived  importance  of  Purpose 
No.  8.  The  item  was  stated  "Utilizing  the  class  and  art  as  'therapy,' 
or  an  outlet  that's  relaxing,  builds  confidence,  etc."  Fifty  percent 
of  the  students  indicated  that  the  goal  was  "very  important,"  as  did  71 
percent  of  the  instructors.  Although  the  content  of  this  item  was  re- 
lated to  Purpose  No.  5 ("Enjoying  the  class"),  data  revealed  lesser  per- 
centages of  perceived  importance  than  those  of  Purpose  No.  5.  An 
explanation  for  the  lesser  perceived  importance  of  Purpose  No.  8 is 
perhaps  the  result  of  the  use  of  the  term  "therapy"  in  that  item.  Five 
of  28  students  cited  the  item  content  in  the  interview,  and  three  of 
the  five  students  used  the  term  "therapy."  It  was  apparent  to  the 
researcher  that  two  of  the  students  used  the  term  according  to  the 
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popular  connotation  of  the  term  "therapy"  as  a relaxing  outlet  rather 
than  in  the  sense  of  "art  therapy."  The  distinction  between  the  con- 
notations of  the  term  was  addressed  by  the  explanatory  phrases  of  the 
item.  No  significant  difference  was  determined  between  student  and 
instructor  responses. 


TABLE  21.  CONTINGENCY  TABLE  FOR  ANALYSIS  OF  STUDENT  AND  INSTRUCTOR 
PERCEPTIONS  OF  IMPORTANCE  OF  PURPOSE  NO.  8 


Responses : 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Students 

4.36 

3.49 

5.24 

32.29 

50.61 

5 

4 

5 

34 

48 

96 

Instructors 

.64 

.51 

.76 

4.71 

7.38 

0 

0 

1 

3 

10 

14 

5 

4 

6 

37 

58 

no 

N = 110, 

2 - T 
X " 3. 

18 

(df  = 

4) 

, P < . 

05 

Table  22  displays  data  concerning  the  extent  of  accomplishment  of 
Purpose  No.  8.  Sixty-five  percent  of  the  students  indicated  that  the 
goal  had  been  met  "completely,"  as  did  71  percent  of  the  instructors.- 
Student  and  instructor  responses  in  the  middle  category  indicating  that 
the  goal  had  been  met  "to  some  extent"  suggested  that  some  students 
perceived  the  goals  of  the  course  to  be  more  related  to  serious  pursuit 
of  content-related  goals  than  to  pursuit  of  a relaxing  or  therapeutic 
"outlet."  Instructor  responses  approximated  the  student  distribution 


of  responses. 
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TABLE  22.  CONTINGENCY  TABLE  FOR  ANALYSIS  OF  STUDENT  AND  INSTRUCTOR 
PERCEPTIONS  OF  EXTENT  OF  ACCOMPLISHMENT  OF  PURPOSE  NO.  8 


To  Some 

Responses:  Completely  Extent  Not  at  All 


Students 

62.84 

29.67 

3.49 

96 

62 

30 

4 

Instructors 

9.16 

4.32 

.51 

14 

10 

4 

0 

72  34  4 110 


N = 110,  x2  = -70  (df  = 2),  p < .05 


Table  23  displays  the  data  concerning  perceived  importance  of 
Purpose  No.  9.  The  item  was  stated  "Experiencing  fulfillment  through 
giving  my  art  works  as  gifts  to  family  and  friends;  receiving  their 
praise."  Forty-six  percent  of  the  students  indicated  that  the  goal  was 
"very  important,"  and  71  percent  of  the  instructors  rated  the  goal  "5" 
in  importance.  Forty-five  percent  of  the  student  responses  fell  within 
the  "2"  to  "4"  range  of  the  scale.  Although  instructors  tended  to  rate 
the  goal  higher  in  importance  than  students  did,  the  difference  in  the 
distributions  was  not  statistically  significant. 
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TABLE  23.  CONTINGENCY  TABLE  FOR  ANALYSIS  OF  STUDENT  AND  INSTRUCTOR 
PERCEPTIONS  OF  IMPORTANCE  OF  PURPOSE  NO.  9 


Responses : 

1 

2 

3 4 

5 

Students 

6.97 

4.36 

15.69 

20.92 

47.06 

95 

8 

5 

17 

21 

44 

Instructors 

1.03 

.64 

2.31 

3.08 

6.94 

14 

0 

0 

1 

3 

10 

8 5 18  24  44  109 


N = 109,  x2  = 4.33  (df  = 4),  p < .05 

Table  24  displays  data  concerning  the  extent  of  accomplishment  of 
Purpose  No.  9.  Sixty-three  percent  of  the  students  indicated  that  the 
goal  had  been  met  "completely,"  as  did  79  percent  of  the  instructors. 
Data  obtained  for  both  questions  of  the  item  suggested  that  approxi- 
mately the  same  percentage  of  students  who  perceived  the  goal  to  be 
"very  important"  indicated  that  the  goal  had  been  met  "completely"  in 
the  class.  No  statistically  significant  difference  was  determined 
between  student  and  instructor  responses. 
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TABLE  24.  CONTINGENCY  TABLE  FOR  ANALYSIS  OF  STUDENT  AND  INSTRUCTOR 
PERCEPTIONS  OF  EXTENT  OF  ACCOMPLISHMENT  OF  PURPOSE  NO.  9 


Responses : 

Compl etely 

To  Some 
Extent 

Not 

at  All 

Students 

61.88 

29.63 

3.49 

60 

31 

4 

95 

Instructors 

9.12 

4.37 

.51 

11 

3 

0 

14 

71 

34 

4 

109 

N = 109,  x2  = 1-52  (df  = 2),  p < .05 


Table  25  displays  data  concerning  perceived  importance  of  Purpose 
No.  10.  The  item  was  stated  "Taking  the  opportunity  to  study  with  this 
particular  instructor."  Seventy-three  percent  of  the  students  indi- 
cated that  the  goal  was  "very  important,"  as  did  77  percent  of  the 
instructors.  On  the  priority-ranked  summary  of  goal  importance  based 
on  student  data,  Purpose  No.  10  was  ranked  first.  According  to  the 
percentage  of  instructors  who  assigned  "5"  ratings  to  this  goal.  Pur- 
pose No.  10  was  ranked  fourth  on  the  priority-ranked  summary  of  goal 
importance.  These  data  corresponded  to  evidence  from  the  literature 
that  senior  adults  are  more  likely  than  other  age  groups  to  cite  "quality 
of  instruction"  as  an  important  reason  for  participating  in  educational 
programs.  In  these  classes,  students  also  tended  to  view  the  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  with  the  particular  instructor  as  "very  important." 
Data  for  this  purpose  represent  an  instructor  n^  of  13  rather  than  the 
_n  of  14  of  all  other  items,  because  one  instructor  in  one  section  did 
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not  respond  to  either  question  for  this  item.  Although  only  one  of 
the  six  instructors  cited  this  item  content  in  the  interview,  instructor 
responses  on  the  item  revealed  instructor  awareness  of  student-perceived 
importance  of  study  with  a particular  instructor. 


TABLE  25.  CONTINGENCY  TABLE  FOR  ANALYSIS  OF  STUDENT  AND  INSTRUCTOR 
PERCEPTIONS  OF  IMPORTANCE  OF  PURPOSE  NO.  10 


Responses:  1 2345 


Students 

.89 

0 

7.92 

16.71 

69.49 

95 

1 

0 

8 

17 

69 

Instructors 

.12 

0 

1.08 

2.29 

9.5 

13 

0 

0 

1 

2 

10 

1 0 9 19  79  108 


N = 108,  x2  = -21  (df  = 4),  p < .05 


Table  26  displays  data  concerning  the  extent  of  accomplishment  of 
Purpose  No.  10.  This  goal,  which  was  priority-ranked  as  first  in 
importance  by  students,  was  perceived  by  85  percent  of  the  students  to 
have  been  met  "completely,"  as  it  was  by  92  percent  of  the  instructors. 
In  the  priority-ranked  summary  of  goal  accomplishment.  Purpose  No.  10 
was  ranked  second  according  to  student  data  and  third  according  to 
instructor  data.  No  statistically  significant  difference  was  determined 
between  student  and  instructor  responses. 
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TABLE  26.  CONTINGENCY  TABLE  FOR  ANALYSIS  OF  STUDENT  AND  INSTRUCTOR 
PERCEPTIONS  OF  EXTENT  OF  ACCOMPLISHMENT  OF  PURPOSE  NO.  10 


Responses : 

Completely 

To  Some 
Extent 

Not 

at  All 

Students 

78.85 

12.26 

.88 

78 

13 

1 

92 

Instructors 

11.14 

1.73 

.12 

12 

1 

0 

13 

90 

14 

1 

105 

N = 105,  x2  = .50  (df  = 2),  p < .05 


Table  27  contains  data  concerning  perceived  importance  of  Purpose 
No.  11.  The  item  was  stated  "Utilizing  the  course  as  incentive  to  paint 
because  I couldn't  or  wouldn't  paint  regularly  on  my  own."  Fifty-eight 
percent  of  the  students  indicated  that  the  goal  was  "very  important," 
as  did  86  percent  of  the  instructors.  Student  interview  data  suggested 
that  for  some  students  who  are  residents  of  retirement  communities,  the 
course  provides  the  opportunity  to  obtain  and  set  up  the  necessary 
equipment  involved  which  was  otherwise  not  possible  due  to  lack  of 
transportation  and  lack  of  space  in  small  apartments.  For  other  stu- 
dents, the  course  apparently  encourages  a regular  and  continuous  schedule 
of  painting  which  would  not  be  accomplished  independently  of  the  course. 
There  was  no  statistically  significant  difference  between  student  and 
instructor  distributions  of  responses. 
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TABLE  27.  CONTINGENCY  TABLE  FOR  ANALYSIS  OF  STUDENT  AND  INSTRUCTOR 
PERCEPTIONS  OF  IMPORTANCE  OF  PURPOSE  NO.  11 


Responses:  1 2345 


N = 111,  x2  = 4.35  (df  = 4),  p < .05 


Table  28  displays  data  concerning  the  extent  of  accomplishment  of 
Purpose  No.  11.  Seventy-one  percent  of  the  students  indicated  that 
the  goal  had  been  met  "completely,"  as  did  93  percent  of  the  instruc- 
tors. The  percentage  of  students  (29  percent)  who  did  not  indicate  that 
the  goal  had  been  met  completely  suggested  that  that  percentage  of 
students  would  maintain  a regular  schedule  of  painting  independently 
of  the  course.  No  statistically  significant  difference  was  determined 
between  student  and  instructor  response  distributions. 
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TABLE  28.  CONTINGENCY  TABLE  FOR  ANALYSIS  OF  STUDENT  AND  INSTRUCTOR 
PERCEPTIONS  OF  EXTENT  OF  ACCOMPLISHMENT  OF  PURPOSE  NO.  11 


Responses : 

Compl etely 

To  Some 
Extent 

Not 

at  All 

Students 

71.66 

24.47 

.87 

69 

27 

1 

97 

Instructors 

10.34 

3.53 

.13 

13 

1 

0 

14 

82 

28 

1 

111 

N = 111,  x2  = 2.94  (df  = 2),  p < .05 


Table  29  displays  data  concerning  perceived  importance  of  Purpose 
No.  12.  The  item  was  stated  "Receiving  encouragement,  praise  from  the 
instructor."  Although  instructor  interview  data  yielded  instructor 
prose  concerning  "avoidance  of  frustration,"  the  item  was  stated  in 
positive  terminology  for  the  instrument.  A larger  percentage  of  stu- 
dents indicated  that  the  goal  was  "very  important"  than  would  have  been 
anticipated  on  the  basis  of  interview  data  alone.  Although  only  two  of 
28  students  cited  the  content  in  the  interview,  55  percent  of  the  stu- 
dents rated  the  goal  "5"  in  importance  on  the  instrument.  This  purpose 
was  one  of  two  on  the  instrument  which  yielded  100  percent  of  instructor 
responses  within  one  category  of  the  scale  (i.e.,  100  percent  of  the 
instructors  rated  the  goal  "5"  in  importance).  Thus,  the  goal  was 
priority-ranked  first  in  importance  according  to  instructor  data,  but 
eighth  according  to  student  data.  A statistically  significant  difference 
was  determined  at  the  .05  level.  The  data  suggested  that  instructors 
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perceive  that  students  place  greater  importance  on  the  goal  of  instruc- 
tor praise  than  is  actually  perceived  by  students.  For  the  45  percent 
of  students  who  did  not  rate  the  goal  "5"  in  importance,  an  explanation 
might  lie  in  the  distribution  of  31  percent  of  the  students  who  rated 
the  item  "4"  in  importance.  This  proportion  of  responses  falling  within 
the  second  highest  division  of  the  scale  suggested  that  students  might 
have  preferred  to  qualify  any  suggestion  of  indiscriminate  (undeserved) 
instructor  praise. 


TABLE  29.  CONTINGENCY  TABLE  FOR  ANALYSIS  OF  STUDENT  AND  INSTRUCTOR 
PERCEPTIONS  OF  IMPORTANCE  OF  PURPOSE  NO.  12 


Responses : 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Students 

4.35 

.87 

6.08 

25.2 

56.5 

5 

1 

7 

29 

51 

93 

Instructors 

.65 

.13 

.92 

3.79 

8.5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

14 

5 

1 

7 

29 

65 

107 

N = 107,  x2  = 10.41*  (df  = 4),  p < .05 


Table  30  displays  data  concerning  the  extent  of  accomplishment  of 
Purpose  No.  12.  Eighty-two  percent  of  the  students  indicated  that  the 
goal  had  been  met  "completely."  Again,  100  percent  of  the  instructor 
responses  were  within  the  same  category  on  this  item,  indicating  that 
all  instructors  assumed  the  majority  of  students  would  indicate  that 
the  goal  of  receiving  instructor  praise  had  been  met  "completely"  in 
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the  course.  However,  in  contrast  to  the  first-question  data  for  this 
item,  no  statistically  significant  difference  was  obtained  for  these 
second-question  data.  In  the  priori ty-ranked  summary  of  extent  of  goal 
accomplishment,  this  purpose  dealing  with  instructor  praise  was  ranked 
first  according  to  instructor  data. 


TABLE  30.  CONTINGENCY  TABLE  FOR  ANALYSIS  OF  STUDENT  AND  INSTRUCTOR 
PERCEPTIONS  OF  EXTENT  OF  ACCOMPLISHMENT  OF  PURPOSE  NO.  12 


Responses : 

Completely 

To  Some 
Extent 

Not 

at  All 

Students 

72.22 

73.04 

1.74 

76 

15 

2 

93 

Instructors 

11.78 

1.96 

.26 

14 

0 

0 

14 

90 

15 

2 

107 

N = 107,  x2  = 3.17  (df  = 2),  p < .05 


Table  31  displays  data  concerning  the  perceived  importance  of 
Purpose  No.  13.  The  item  was  stated  "Experiencing  rewards  as  a result 
of  selling  my  work."  The  item  was  stated  so  that  "rewards"  from  selling 
one's  work  may  have  been  rewards  related  to  economic  gain  or  to  other 
types  of  rewards  such  as  personal  satisfaction  and  fulfillment.  On 
this  item,  student  responses  were  represented  in  both  extremes  of  the 
scale  range,  with  26  percent  of  the  students  rating  the  goal  the  highest 
indicator  or  "5,"  and  33  percent  rating  the  goal  the  lowest  indicator 
or  "1."  Forty-two  percent  of  the  student  responses  were  distributed 
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throughout  the  middle  range  of  the  scale.  Instructor  responses  did  not 
approximate  the  representation  in  the  extremes  of  the  distribution,  and 
a statistically  significant  difference  was  determined  at  the  .05  level. 

The  fact  that  64  percent  of  the  instructors,  in  answering  from  the 
perspective  of  the  majority  of  students,  rated  the  item  "3"  did  suggest 
that  instructors  were  aware  of  divergent  perspectives  among  students 
concerning  the  importance  of  the  goal.  These  results  suggested  evidence 
of  a wide  variety  of  perspectives  among  students  regarding  the  impor- 
tance of  selling  one's  work.  Instructor  interview  data  revealed  one ' 
instructor's  perception  that  usually  students  did  not  want  to  sell 
their  work  initially,  but  students'  acquisition  of  semi-professional 
skills  often  led  to  selling  their  work  and  subsequent  interest  in  selling. 
Student  interview  data  revealed  one  student's  perspective  that  the 
desire  to  sell  was  not  always  admitted,  but  was  nevertheless  a motiva- 
tion. An  explanation  for  the  33  percent  of  students  who  rated  that 
item  "1"  or  "not  important"  might  lie  in  the  senior  adult's  rejection 
fo  the  society's  tendency  to  assign  value  in  terms  of  economic  pro- 
ductivity (a  view  which  plays  a role  in  the  psychological  adjustment 
to  retirement).  The  negative  view  assigned  to  selling  one's  work  also 
might  be  related  to  the  notion  that  artists  have  traditionally  avoided 
pursuing  public  acclaim  and  economic  gain.  In  considering  the  motiva- 
tion of  the  25  percent  of  students  who  rated  the  goal  "5"  or  "very 
important,"  it  may  be  that  students  were  indicating  the  importance  of 
non-economic  rewards  (such  as  psychological  satisfaction).  It  would  not 
be  unrealistic  to  assume  that  some  students  would  take  part  in  the 
course  to  acquire  vocational  or  avocational  skills  in  the  interest  of 
economic  gain,  due  to  the  economic  concerns  of  retirement  and  the 
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suggestion  in  the  literature  that  for  the  senior  adult,  the  "immediate 
circumstances  of  living"  are  of  primary  importance.  Thus,  the  motiva- 
tions responsible  for  the  dispersion  of  responses  are  likely  as  varied 
as  the  perspectives  indicated  by  the  distribution. 

TABLE  31.  CONTINGENCY  TABLE  FOR  ANALYSIS  OF  STUDENT  AND  INSTRUCTOR 
PERCEPTIONS  OF  IMPORTANCE  OF  PURPOSE  NO.  13 


Responses:  1 2345 


Students 

27.81 

10.43 

19.99 

14.78 

19.99 

93 

31 

11 

14 

14 

23 

Instructors 

4.19 

1.57 

3.01 

2.22 

3.01 

14 

1 

1 

9 

3 

0 

32  12  23  17  23  107 


N = 107,  x2  = 20.53*  (df  = 4),  p < .05 

Table  32  displays  data  concerning  the  extent  of  accomplishment  of 
Purpose  No.  13.  Responses  for  this  component  of  the  item  also  repre- 
sented both  extremes  of  the  response  category,  with  39  percent  of  the 
students  indicating  that  the  goal  had  been  met  "completely"  and  40 
percent  indicating  that  the  goal  had  been  met  "not  at  all."  The 
majority  of  instructor  responses  were  again  within  the  middle  range 
with  79  percent  indicating  that  the  goal  had  been  met  "to  some  extent." 
The  absence  of  representation  in  the  extreme  categories  yielded  a 
statistically  significant  difference  at  the  .05  level.  Thus,  student 
and  instructor  data  on  the  two  components  of  the  item  offered  evidence 
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of  considerable  variation  among  student  perceptions:  a variation  which 

has  been  attributed  to  both  individual  and  group  differences  in  the 
1 iterature. 


TABLE  32.  CONTINGENCY  TABLE  FOR  ANALYSIS  OF  STUDENT  AND  INSTRUCTOR 
PERCPETIONS  OF  EXTENT  OF  ACCOMPLISHMENT  OF  PURPOSE  NO.  13 


Responses : 

Completely 

To  Some 
Extent 

Not 

at  All 

Students 

33.03 

26.94 

33.03 

36 

20 

37 

93 

Instructors 

4.97 

4.06 

4.97 

2 

11 

1 

14 

38 

31 

38 

107 

N = 107,  x2  = 19.34*  (df  = 4),  p < .05 


Table  33  displays  data  concerning  perceived  importance  of  Purpose 
No.  14.  The  item  was  stated  "Seeing  and  discussing  the  work  of  others 
in  the  class."  Student  and  instructor  responses  tended  to  fall  within 
the  upper  three  divisions  of  the  scale  with  38  percent  of  the  students 
rating  the  item  "4"  and  37  percent  of  the  students  assigning  a rating 
of  "5."  Forty-three  percent  of  the  instructors  rated  the  item  "5"  in 
importance.  No  statistically  significant  difference  between  student 
and  instructor  responses  was  determined.  In  the  priority-ranked  summary 
of  goal  importance  according  to  student  data,  this  purpose  was  ranked 
twelfth. 
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TABLE  33.  CONTINGENCY  TABLE  FOR  ANALYSIS  OF  STUDENT  AND  INSTRUCTOR 
PERCEPTIONS  OF  IMPORTANCE  OF  PURPOSE  NO.  14 


Responses : 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Students 

2.61 

3.49 

18.3 

34.86 

35.73 

3 

4 

17 

36 

35 

95 

Instructors 

.39 

.51 

2.7 

5.14 

5.27 

0 

0 

4 

4 

6 

14 

3 

4 

21 

40 

41 

109 

N = 109, 

2 - 9 

X - 2. 

15 

(df  = 4) 

, P < . 

05 

Table  34  displays  data  concerning  the  extent  of  accomplishment  of 
Purpose  No.  14.  Fifty-seven  percent  of  the  students  indicated  that  the 
goal  had  been  met  "completely,"  as  did  71  percent  of  the  instructors. 
Data  obtained  on  the  two  components  of  this  item  suggested  that  the 
classes'  activities  varied  in  their  emphasis  on  and  use  of  critique  and 
discussion  activities  (i.e.,  in  some  classes,  group  critiqueing  is 
a regular  aspect  of  class  activities,  while  in  other  class  sections, 
critiqueing  is  conducted  only  by  the  instructor  and  not  for  the  benefit 
of  the  other  students). 
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TABLE  34.  CONTINGENCY  TABLE  FOR  ANALYSIS  OF  STUDENT  AND  INSTRUCTOR 
PERCEPTIONS  OF  EXTENT  OF  ACCOMPLISHMENT  OF  PURPOSE  NO.  14 


To  Some 

Responses:  Completely  Extent  Not  at  All 


Students 

56.73 

34.9 

4.36 

96 

55 

36 

5 

Instructors 

8.27 

5.09 

.64 

14 

10 

4 

0 

65  40  5 110 


N = 110,  x2  = 2.06  (df  = 2),  p < .05 

Table  35  displays  data  concerning  perceived  importance  of  Purpose 
No.  15.  The  item  was  stated  "Acquiring  more  knowledge  about  art,  the 
fundamentals  of  art;  improving  and  developing  my  skills."  The  item  was 
worded  to  address  the  content  goals  of  the  course  and  to  include  con- 
sideration of  both  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  the  development  of 
skills.  Fifty-seven  percent  of  the  students  indicated  that  this  goal 
was  "very  important,"  as  compared  to  71  percent  of  the  instructors  who 
indicated  the  same.  This  goal  was  ranked  seventh  in  the  priority-ranked 
summary  of  goal  importance  according  to  student  data.  Because  the  item 
referred  to  the  content  goals  of  the  course,  the  array  of  student 
responses  was  somewhat  more  varied  than  anticipated.  The  results 
suggested  that  content-related  goals  are  not  perceived  by  the  largest 
proportion  of  students  to  be  "very  important"  (i.e.,  eight  other  pur- 
poses were  rated  "very  important"  by  a larger  percentage  of  students). 
The  student  data  on  this  item  were  somewhat  conflicting  with  the 
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literature's  evidence  that  the  primary  purpose  of  senior  adult  students 
is  to  acquire  more  knowledge  about  a hobby  or  field  of  interest.  The 
item  also  included  reference  to  learning  how  to  "do"  something  through 
development  of  one's  artistic  skills,  yet  representation  in  the  "5" 
category  (57  percent)  was  less  than  that  of  the  purposes  which  precede 
this  one  in  the  priority-ranked  summary.  Nevertheless,  instructor 
responses  indicated  awareness  of  student-perceived  importance  of  the 
goal  and  no  statistically  significant  difference  was  determined  between 
the  groups'  responses. 


TABLE  35.  CONTINGENCY  TABLE  FOR  ANALYSIS  OF  STUDENT  AND  INSTRUCTOR 
PERCEPTIONS  OF  IMPORTANCE  OF  PURPOSE  NO.  15 


Responses : 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Students 

1.74 

2.61 

6.1 

28.76 

55.78 

2 

3 

5 

31 

54 

95 

Instructors 

.26 

.39 

.9 

4.24 

8.22 

0 

0 

2 

2 

10 

14 

2 

3 

7 

33 

64 

109 

N = 109, 

X2  = 4.09  (df  = 

4),  p < . 

05 

Table  36  displays  data  concerning  the  extent  of  accomplishment  of 
Purpose  No.  15.  Seventy  percent  of  the  students  indicated  that  the 
goal  had  been  met  "completely,"  as  did  79  percent  of  the  instructors. 
No  statistically  significant  difference  between  student  and  instructor 
response  distributions  was  determined.  On  the  priority-ranked  summary 
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of  goal  accomplishment  according  to  student  data,  this  goal  was  ranked 
eighth  (following  ten  other  goals),  indicating  that  more  students  per- 
ceived ten  other  goals  to  have  been  met  completely.  Data  obtained  on 
this  purpose  suggested  that  the  basic  content  objectives  of  the  course 
are  perceived  by  students  to  be  relatively  important,  but  other  goals 
(which  are  not  necessarily  related  to  knowledge  and  skills)  are  perceived 
by  more  students  to  be  just  as  important. 


TABLE  36.  CONTINGENCY  TABLE  FOR  ANALYSIS  OF  STUDENT  AND  INSTRUCTOR 
PERCEPTIONS  OF  EXTENT  OF  ACCOMPLISHMENT  OF  PURPOSE  NO.  15 


Responses : 

Completely 

To  Some 
Extent 

Not 

at  All 

Students 

68.07 

26.18 

1.75 

67 

27 

2 

96 

Instructors 

9.93 

3.82 

.25 

11 

3 

0 

14 

78 

30 

2 

110 

N = 110,  x2  = -62  (df  = 2),  p < .05 


Table  37  displays  data  concerning  perceived  importance  of  Purpose 
No.  16.  The  item  was  stated  "Utilizing  the  class  for  its  stimulation 
and  to  occupy  the  mind;  accepting  the  challenge."  Fifty-nine  percent 
of  the  students  indicated  that  this  goal  was  "very  important."  However, 
100  percent  of  the  instructors  assigned  the  highest  rating  to  the  item, 
and  this  purpose  was  therefore  ranked  first  in  the  priority-ranked 
summary  of  goal  importance  according  to  instructor  data.  According  to 
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student  data,  this  purpose  was  ranked  fifth  on  the  priority-ranked 
summary.  Despite  the  cluster  of  instructor  responses  in  the  "5"  range 
of  the  category,  no  statistically  significant  difference  was  determined. 

TABLE  37.  CONTINGENCY  TABLE  FOR  ANALYSIS  OF  STUDENT  AND  INSTRUCTOR 
PERCEPTIONS  OF  IMPORTANCE  OF  PURPOSE  NO.  16 


Responses:  1 2345 


Students 

2.62 

2.62 

5.24 

24.47 

62.04 

97 

3 

3 

6 

28 

57 

Instructors 

.38 

.38 

.76 

3.53 

8.95 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

3 3 6 28  71  111 


N - 111,  x2  = 9.04  (df  = 4),  p < .05 

Table  38  displays  data  concerning  the  extent  of  accomplishment  of 
Purpose  No.  16.  Seventy-two  percent  of  the  students  indicated  that  the 
goal  had  been  met  "completely."  Again,  100  percent  of  the  instructor 
responses  were  within  the  same  division  of  the  response  category,  in- 
dicating that  the  goal  had  been  met  "completely."  No  statistically 
significant  difference  was  determined  and  the  results  indicated  that 
88  percent  of  the  students  perceived  that  the  goal  was  relatively  to 
"very"  important  ("4"  and  "5"  ratings  on  the  scale),  and  98  percent  of 
the  students  perceived  that  the  goal  had  been  met  at  least  to  some  extent 
in  the  class,  and  in  most  cases,  had  been  met  completely. 
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TABLE  38.  CONTINGENCY  TABLE  FOR  ANALYSIS  OF  STUDENT  AND  INSTRUCTOR 
PERCEPTIONS  OF  EXTENT  OF  ACCOMPLISHMENT  OF  PURPOSE  No.  16 


To  Some 

Responses:  Completely  Extent  Not  at  All 


N = 111,  x2  = 5.25  (df  = 2),  p < .05 


Table  39  displays  data  concerning  perceived  importance  of  Purpose 
No.  17.  The  item  was  stated  "providing  a good  use  for  my  time;  it  gives 
something  to  do  and  something  to  show  for  it."  The  item  referred  to 
interview  data  concerning  the  use  of  time  in  retirement.  Fifty-nine 
percent  of  the  students  indicated  that  the  goal  was  "very  important," 
as  did  86  percent  of  the  instructors.  Although  this  goal  was  ranked 
fifth  in  the  priority-ranked  summary  of  goal  importance  according  to 
student  data,  the  goal  was  priority-ranked  second  according  to  instruc- 
tor data.  No  statistically  significant  difference  was  determined 
between  student  and  instructor  distributions  of  responses. 
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TABLE  39.  CONTINGENCY  TABLE  FOR  ANALYSIS  OF  STUDENT  AND  INSTRUCTOR 
PERCEPTIONS  OF  IMPORTANCE  OF  PURPOSE  NO.  17 


Responses:  1 2345 


Students 

3.5 

3.5 

6.99 

22.72 

60.29 

97 

4 

4 

7 

25 

57 

Instructors 

.50 

.50 

1 

3.28 

8.7 

14 

0 

0 

1 

1 

12 

4 4 8 26  69  111 


N = 111,  x2  = 4.39  (df  = 4),  p < .05 

Table  40  displays  data  concerning  the  extent  of  accomplishment  of 
Purpose  No.  17.  Seventy-five  percent  of  the  students  indicated  that 
the  goal  had  been  met  "completely,"  as  did  93  percent  of  the  instruc- 
tors. Although  a higher  percentage  of  instructors  than  students  per- 
ceived that  the  goal  had  been  met  "completely,"  no  statistically  sig- 
nificant difference  was  determined.  Results  obtained  concerning  this 
item  offered  evidence  of  the  suggestion  from  the  literature  that  use  of 
leisure  time  in  retirement  can  be  a major  concern  of  senior  adults. 
Because  the  item  contained  the  phrase  referring  to  "something  to  show" 
for  one's  time,  the  levels  of  importance  and  accomplishment  assigned 
to  this  item  offered  evidence  of  the  senior  adult's  pursuit  of  "worthy 
use  of  leisure  time." 
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TABLE  40.  CONTINGENCY  TABLE  FOR  ANALYSIS  OF  STUDENT  AND  INSTRUCTOR 
PERCEPTIONS  OF  EXTENT  OF  ACCOMPLISHMENT  OF  PURPOSE  NO.  17 


Responses : 

Comp! etely 

To  Some 
Extent 

Not 

at  All 

Students 

75.15 

20.01 

1.75 

73 

22 

2 

97 

Instructors 

10.85 

2.9 

.25 

13 

1 

0 

14 

86 

23 

2 

111 

N = 111,  x2  = 2.20  (df  = 2),  p < .05 


Summary 

Results  of  data  obtained  through  administration  of  the  instrument 
yielded  statistically  significant  differences  in  the  following  three 
item  response  areas: 

1.  Data  obtained  regarding  student-perceived  importance  of  Purpose 
No.  12,  "Receiving  encouragement,  praise  from  the  instructor,"  yielded 
a statistically  significant  difference  at  the  .05  level  between  student 
and  instructor  distributions.  One-hundred  percent  of  the  instructors 
indicated  that  the  majority  of  students  would  perceive  the  purpose  to 
be  "very  important"  (as  evidenced  by  a rating  of  "5"  on  the  scale). 
Although  55  percent  of  the  students  did  assign  a rating  of  "5"  to  the 
item,  the  absence  of  instructor  representation  in  the  other  divisions 
of  the  response  category  yielded  a statistically  significant  dif- 
ference. 
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2.  Data  obtained  concerning  student-perceived  importance  of  Pur- 
pose No.  13,  "Experiencing  rewards  as  a result  of  selling  my  work," 
yielded  a statistically  significant  difference  at  the  .05  level  between 
student  and  instructor  distributions.  Fifty-eight  percent  of  the 
student  responses  fell  within  the  two  extremes  of  the  scale  range, 
while  64  percent  of  the  instructor  responses  clustered  in  the  middle 
range  of  the  response  category.  Although  the  distribution  of  instructor 
responses  suggested  instructor  awareness  of  diverse  student  perspec- 
tives concerning  the  selling  of  one's  work,  the  absence  of  instructor 
responses  in  the  extreme  divisions  of  the  response  category  yielded  a 
statistically  significant  difference. 

3.  Data  obtained  concerning  the  extent  of  accomplishment  of  Pur- 
pose No.  13  yielded  a statistically  significant  difference  at  the  .05 
level  between  student  and  instructor  response  distributions.  Thirty- 
nine  percent  of  the  students  indicated  that  the  goal  had  been  met 
"completely,"  while  39  percent  of  the  students  indicated  that  the  goal 
had  been  met  "not  at  all."  Seventy-nine  percent  of  the  instructors 
indicated  that  the  majority  of  students  would  perceive  that  the  goal 
of  selling  one's  work  had  been  met  "to  some  extent."  Although  the 
instructor  distribution  suggested  instructor  awareness  of  diverse  stu- 
dent perspectives,  the  absence  of  instructor  responses  in  the  extreme 
divisions  of  the  response  category  yielded  a statistically  significant 
di fference. 

Regarding  student-perceived  importance  and  extent  of  accomplish- 
ment of  the  other  instrument  items,  instructor  distributions  approximated 
student  distributions.  The  purpose  perceived  by  the  largest  percentage 
of  students  to  be  "very  important"  was  Purpose  No.  10,  "Taking  the 
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opportunity  to  study  with  this  particular  instructor,"  which  73  percent 
of  the  students  indicated  was  "very  important."  The  purposes  which 
the  largest  percentage  of  instructors  perceived  to  be  "very  important" 
to  the  majority  of  students  were  Purpose  No.  12,  "Receiving  encourage- 
ment, praise  from  the  instructor,"  and  Purpose  No.  16,  "Utilizing  the 
class  for  its  stimulation  and  to  occupy  the  mind;  accepting  the 
challenge."  One-hundred  percent  of  the  instructors  indicated  that 
the  majority  of  students  would  perceive  these  purposes  to  be  "very 
important." 

In  considering  the  extent  of  accomplishment  of  the  purposes,  the 
largest  percentage  of  students  indicated  that  Purpose  No.  15,  "Enjoying 
the  class,  its  activities;  enjoying  painting"  had  been  met  "completely." 
The  largest  percentage  of  instructors  (100  percent)  indicated  that 
students  perceived  Purpose  No.  12,  "Receiving  encouragement,  praise 
from  the  instructor,"  and  Purpose  No.  16,  "Utilizing  the  class  for  its 
stimulation  and  to  occupy  the  mind;  accepting  the  challenge"  to  have 
been  met  "completely." 


CHAPTER  V 


SUMMARY  AND  THEORETICAL  RAMIFICATIONS 

Consideration  of  Research  Questions 
Research  Question  No.  1 

The  first  research  question  was  stated  "What  does  a subgroup  of 
currently  enrolled  students  perceive  to  be  the  goals  of  the  course  as 
stated  in  an  interview?" 

Over  half  of  the  students  interviewed  cited  perceived  goals  of 
the  course  which  were  related  to  acquiring  a "sense  of  accomplishment" 
through  the  discovery  of  one's  artistic  abilities.  Interview  data 
from  students  which  yielded  emphasis  on  this  goal  supported  Knox's 
(1977)  observation  that  in  many  "new  tasks  that  adults  attempt  to 
master,  it  is  not  information  but  competence  and  performance  that 
counts"  (p.  408). 

Two  other  goals  which  involved  "enjoying"  the  course  and  taking 
the  opportunity  to  study  with  a "particular  instructor"  were  cited  by 
half  the  students  interviewed.  The  importance  attributed  to  "enjoying 
the  class"  and  "enjoying  painting"  supported  the  observation  that  the 
older  adult's  reasons  for  engaging  in  an  educative  activity  are  more 
related  to  "content"  and  the  "activity,"  than  to  those  reasons  of  younger 
adults  which  are  associated  with  (external)  goal  achievement.  Although 
interview  data  yielded  emphasis  on  the  goal  of  study  with  a "particular 
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instructor,"  the  specific  instructor  competencies  responsible  for  the 
perceived  importance  were  not  evident. 

Other  goals  were  apparent  from  the  student  interview  procedure 
and  were  incorporated  on  the  survey  instrument. 

Research  Question  No.  2 

The  second  research  question  was  stated  "What  goals  do  instructors 
cite  as  their  purposes  in  teaching  the  course  to  a particular  class 
section  as  stated  in  an  interview?" 

Over  half  of  the  instructors  interviewed  cited  purposes  which  were 
related  to  fostering  independence  and  creativity,  although  some  in- 
structors expressed  concern  that  this  goal  had  not  been  met  completely 
in  some  classes.  Instructor  emphasis  on  this  goal  reflected  the 
literature's  suggestion  that  senior  adult  students  should  be  provided 
with  education  that  is  "compatible  with  self-direction,  self-control, 
and  self-decision-making"  (Ansello  and  Hayslip,  1979,  p.  269). 

Over  half  the  instructors  interviewed  stated  that  their  purposes 
were  related  to  students'  acquisition  of  a "sense  of  accomplishment." 
This  purpose  suggested  that  instructors  were  aware  of  the  need  to 
foster  "attitudes"  among  senior  adult  students  that  "are  likely  to 
influence  attention  to  detail  that  contributes  to  success"  (knox, 

1977,  p.  408). 

Four  of  the  responses  cited  by  half  of  the  instructors  interviewed 
were  goals  related  to  the  content  objectives  of  the  course  such  as  the 
following:  sharpening  students'  visual  skills  and  encouraging  students 

to  notice  visual  aspects;  providing  students  with  opportunities  for 
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field  trips,  museum  visits,  and  exhibitions;  incorporating  aspects  of 
art  history  and  art  appreciation;  and  assisting  students  in  acquiring 
more  knowledge  about  art  and  developing  their  skills.  These  instructor 
purposes  represented  recognition  of  content  goals  which  were  not  out- 
side the  "standard  curriculum"  area  (Ansello  and  Hayslip,  1979, 
p.  265). 

Half  of  the  instructors  interviewed  cited  purposes  which  were 
related  to  students'  enjoying  the  class.  This  purpose  indicated  con- 
gruence with  both  the  perceptions  of  interviewed  students  and  with  the 
literature's  suggestion  that  students'  "enjoyment  of  the  activity" 

(Knox,  1977,  p.  427)  is  often  an  anticipated  benefit  of  participation 
in  an  educational  program. 

Half  of  the  instructors  interviewed  cited  purposes  which  involved 
fostering  the  desire  of  some  students  to  give  their  art  works  as  gifts 
to  family  and  friends.  This  purpose  reflected  recognition  of  the 
tendency  of  some  senior  adults  to  experience  some  shift  of  his  or  her 
leisure  time  attention  to  family  interests  (Knox,  1977,  p.  232).  This 
instructor  purpose  also  indicated  instructor  awareness  of  the  senior 
adult  desire  to  meet  a type  of  educational  need  McClusky  (1971)  termed 
"contributi ve  needs." 

Half  the  instructors  cited  purposes  related  to  avoidance  of  frus- 
tration through  instructor  encouragement  and  praise.  In  conjunction 
with  the  instructor  purpose  of  fostering  independence,  this  purpose 
suggested  instructor  awareness  of  the  generalization  that  although 
much  of  the  senior  adult's  informal  learning  is  self-directed,  other 
individuals,  such  as  the  instructor  (and  students)  should  be  "sources  of 
encouragement  and  learning  resources"  (Knox,  1977,  p.  427). 
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Half  the  instructors  interviewed  cited  purposes  related  to  pro- 
viding a good  use  for  students'  time  in  retirement.  Although  the  use 
of  leisure  time  is  said  to  reflect  past  experiences  and  habits  of  the 
individual,  instructors  were  evidently  aware  of  what  Birren  termed  "a 
major  problem  of  personal  values"  (1964,  p.  219):  the  meaningful  use 

of  time  in  retirement. 

Research  Question  No.  3 

The  third  research  question  was  stated:  "What  is  the  relation 

between  students'  reasons  for  participating  and  instructors'  perceptions 
of  students'  reasons  for  participating?" 

Based  on  analysis  of  student  and  instructor  responses  concerning 
student-perceived  importance  of  17  course  goals  which  represented 
students'  reasons  for  participating,  the  conclusion  is  suggested  that 
instructors  were  generally  aware  of  the  reasons  for  participating  of 
the  majority  of  students  in  the  classes.  Of  the  17  items  for  which 
student-perceived  importance  was  examined,  a statistically  significant 
difference  at  the  .05  level  was  determined  for  two  items. 

Purpose  No.  12,  which  concerned  receiving  encouragement  and  praise 
from  the  instructor,  was  rated  "very  important"  by  slightly  more  than 
half  of  the  students  surveyed.  Because  al 1 of  the  instructors  surveyed 
indicated,  having  assumed  the  students'  perspective,  that  the  majority 
of  students  would  perceive  the  goal  to  be  very  important,  a statistically 
significant  difference  was  determined  between  the  distributions.  The 
level  of  importance  assigned  by  instructors  to  this  purpose  suggested 
instructor  awareness  of  the  senior  adult's  susceptibility  to  frustration 
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by  deprivation  of  success  (Wass  and  West,  1976,  p.  409).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  smaller  proportion  of  students  who  indicated  that  the  goal 
of  instructor  encouragement  was  "very  important"  suggested  evidence  of 
students'  perceptions  of  greater  achieved  independence  from  instructor 
praise.  (Evidence  of  student-perceived  "independence"  was  obtained  in 
response  to  another  instrument  item.  Purpose  No.  4,  for  which  almost 
three-quarters  of  the  students  indicated  that  the  goal  had  been  met 
"completely.")  Thus,  results  suggested  that  the  goal  of  receiving 
praise  from  the  instructor  was  perceived  by  students  to  be  less  impor- 
tant than  instructors  perceived,  having  assumed  the  students'  per- 
spective. 

The  discrepancy  between  student  and  instructor  distributions  re- 
garding the  goal  of  instructor  praise  should  be  interpreted  in  light  of 
another  result  yielded  by  the  data  on  an  item  which  also  was  related  to 
the  role  of  the  instructor.  The  largest  percentage  of  students  surveyed 
indicated  that  the  goal  of  taking  the  opportunity  to  study  with  a 
"particular  instructor"  was  "very  important."  If  the  assumption  were 
made  that  study  with  a particular  instructor  is  perceived  to  be  important 
because  of  the  instructor's  teaching  competencies,  then  these  results 
would  support  evidence  that  senior  adults  are  more  likely  to  rate 
"quality  of  instruction"  higher  than  any  other  adult  age  group  (Daniel, 
Tempi  in,  and  Shearon,  1977,  p.  39).  However,  it  may  be  that  other 
aspects  related  to  study  with  a particular  instructor  (such  as  the 
instructor's  professional  skills  in  the  content  area,  his  or  her  person- 
ality characteristics,  etc.)  were  responsible  for  the  level  of  student- 
perceived  importance  attributed  to  this  goal.  Thus,  the  lack  of 
evidence  concerning  specific  instructor  competencies/strategies 
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responsible  for  student-perceived  importance  of  study  with  a particular 
instructor  was  evident  in  the  different  levels  of  importance  assigned 
by  students  and  instructors  to  a particular  aspect  of  the  instructor's 
role:  i.e.,  that  of  instructor  praise. 

The  other  course  goal  for  which  a statistically  significant  dif- 
ference in  student-perceived  importance  was  determined  concerned 
students'  experiencing  rewards  as  a result  of  selling  their  art  works 
(Purpose  No.  13).  A wide  distribution  of  student  perspectives  over- 
shadowed instructor  attempts  to  respond  within  the  middle  division  of 
the  response  category  scale.  The  diversity  of  perspectives  of  the 
senior  adult  age  group  has  been  termed  a "practitioner  complaint"  (Knox, 
1977,  p.  455)  in  that  those  who  work  with  senior  adults  must  take  into 
consideration  the  diversity  of  backgrounds.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
this  diversity  exists  because  senior  adults  perceive  less  societal 
pressure  to  accept  certain  goals,  interests,  and  values  (Florida  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  1979,  p.  13).  It  is  perhaps  understandable  that  in 
this  study,  the  diversity  became  most  apparent  on  the  one  goal  which 
concerned  economic  considerations,  in  light  of  the  economic  concerns  of 
retirement  and  the  senior  adult's  tendency  to  value  educational  activi- 
ties from  perspectives  other  than  a vocational /monetary  frame  of 
reference.  The  literature  has  suggested  that  not  only  are  health, 
income,  and  "the  immediate  circumstance  of  living"  the  dominant  con- 
cerns of  the  senior  adult  (Birren,  1964,  p.  243),  but  also  there  is  more 
concern  over  their  "conditions  of  living"  than  the  "fear  of  death" 
attributed  to  them  by  younger  age  groups  (Birren,  1964,  p.  247).  Thus, 
it  may  be  that  as  adamantly  as  some  students  pursue  improving  their 
skills  to  supplement  their  incomes,  other  students  disavow  societal 
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emphasis  on  economic  producti vity--especial ly  during  the  retirement 
years  and  in  an  area  of  interest  that  is  pursued  primarily  for  "enjoy- 
ment." It  was  noted  that  students  who  indicated  that  the  goal  was 
"very  important"  may  have  been  referring  to  the  importance  of  non- 
economic rewards  as  well,  such  as  the  psychological  satisfaction  in- 
volved in  selling  one's  work.  This  perspective  would  support  the 
observation  that  senior  adult  students  pursue  achievement  of  the  goal 
of  "some  satisfactory  degree  of  dignity  and  self-fulfillment"  (Houle, 
1974).  On  the  other  hand,  the  views  of  students  who  indicated  that  the 
goal  was  "not  important"  would  likely  also  involve  the  concepts  of 
"dignity"  and  "fulfillment,"  but  pursued  by  these  students  through 
simply  "spending  their  time  with  satisfaction  and  enjoyment"  (Havighurst, 
1967,  p.  49). 

Research  Question  No.  4 

The  fourth  research  question  was  stated  "What  is  the  relation 
between  students'  perceptions  of  the  extent  to  which  goals  have  been 
met  and  instructors'  perceptions  of  the  extent  to  which  students'  goals 
have  been  met?" 

In  this  area  also,  results  indicated  instructor  awareness  of  stu- 
dent perceptions.  Of  the  17  items  for  which  student-perceived  extent 
of  accomplishment  was  examined,  a statistically  significant  difference 
at  the  .05  level  was  determined  for  one  item. 

Purpose  No.  13,  which  concerned  experiencing  rewards  as  a result 
of  selling  one's  work,  yielded  the  difference  due  to  representation  of 
student  responses  in  the  extreme  divisions  of  the  response  category 
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while  instructor  responses  were  clustered  in  the  middle  division.  The 
majority  of  instructors  indicated  that  the  goal  had  been  met  "to  some 
extent,"  while  student  perspectives  of  the  level  of  accomplishment  of 
the  goal  recalled  the  extreme  perspectives  attributed  to  the  goal's 
importance. 


Implications  for  Further  Research 

Implications  suggested  by  results  of  the  study  may  be  examined  in 
terms  of  four  areas  which  warrant  further  investigation.  These  areas 
include:  1)  the  role  of  the  instructor  in  relation  to  fostering  student 

independence;  2)  student-perceived  goal  importance  in  relation  to  the 
cognitive,  affective,  and  psychomotor  domains;  3)  the  role  of  social 
interaction  in  the  senior  adult  classroom;  and  4)  the  questions  of 
economic  productivity  and  uses  of  time  in  retirement  in  relation  to 
educational  programs. 

Student-perceived  importance  of  the  particular  instructor's  role 
in  the  senior  adult  classroom  was  suggested  by  the  study.  However,  it 
was  not  clear  which  instructor  competencies  were  responsible  for  the 
importance  attributed  to  the  goal  (i.e.,  competencies  related  to  in- 
structional strategies,  professional  skills  in  the  content  area,  per- 
sonality characteristics,  etc.).  Incongruent  student  and  instructor 
perspectives  concerning  the  role  of  instructor  praise  emphasized  the 
need  to  examine  the  tasks,  competencies,  and  professional  practices  of 
instructors  of  senior  adults. 

In  general,  the  study  revealed  instructor  awareness  of  students' 
reasons  for  participating  in  the  educational  program.  This  awareness 
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was  likely  acquired  not  so  much  through  familiarity  with  the  litera- 
ture as  through  the  professional  experience  of  the  instructors.  Thus, 
the  origin  of  instructor  awareness  in  professional  practice  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  value  of  utilizing  instructors  of  senior  adults  as  a 
resource  for  further  examination  of  senior  adult  characteristics.  Of 
special  interest  would  be  investigations  of  areas  in  which  instructors 
are  aware  of  students'  perceptions,  but  yet  do  not  agree  with  those 
perceptions.  Such  an  area  in  this  study  was  that  of  student-perceived 
accomplishment  of  the  goal  of  independence  in  individual  projects, 
which  instructors  accurately  attributed  to  students,  although  some 
instructors  did  not  perceive  (from  their  own  perspectives)  that  the  goal 
had  been  met  completely.  The  question  of  student  dependence/independence 
in  relation  to  the  instructor  is  of  interest  in  light  of  the  paradoxical 
evidence  that  although  the  majority  of  senior  adults  in  this  study 
attributed  greatest  importance  to  the  goal  of  study  with  a particular 
instructor,  a primary  purpose  of  the  educational  program  is  to  foster 
the  independence  of  students,  both  psychologically  (in  terms  of  self- 
sufficiency  and  fulfillment)  and  in  the  content  area.  Future  investi- 
gations, might  address  research  questions  such  as  the  following:  How 

may  instructors  of  senior  adults  be  utilized  to  acquire  knowledge  of 
senior  adult  classroom  behaviors,  preferences  for  process  strategies, 
etc.?  What  are  the  specific  instructor  competencies  responsible  for 
student-perceived  importance  of  study  with  a particular  instructor? 

Which  instructor  competencies  tend  to  foster  student  independence  and 
creativity  in  individual  projects?  Which  student  characteristics, 
achievements,  or  behaviors  do  students  associate  with  independence  and 
creativity  in  individual  projects? 
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The  goal  preferences  of  senior  adults  have  been  examined  in  several 
studies.  An  observation  of  this  study  was  recognition  that  although 
the  content-related  goals  of  the  course  (acquiring  knowledge  and 
developing  skills)  were  perceived  by  students  to  be  relatively  impor- 
tant, other  goals  which  were  not  necessarily  related  to  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  and  the  development  of  skills  were  perceived  by  more  stu- 
dents to  be  as  important.  The  goals  perceived  by  the  largest  percentage 
of  students  to  be  "very  important"  (i.e.,  study  with  a particular  in- 
structor, enjoying  the  class,  acquiring  independence  and  creativity,  ' 
etc.)  suggested  origins  more  rooted  in  the  affective  than  the  cognitive 
domain.  A case  might  be  made,  based  on  further  research,  for  an  ap- 
parent preference  on  the  senior  adult's  part  for  course  goals  that  are 
affective  in  origin.  Indeed,  the  consideration  of  congruence  between 
student  and  instructor  perceptions  of  course  goals  is  an  affective  con- 
sideration. However,  acceptance  of  the  assumption  of  senior  adult 
preference  for  affective  course  goals  would  suggest  another  paradoxical 
consideration:  i.e.,  such  a preference  for  affective  goals  would  be 

evident  during  a period  of  the  developmental  life-span  which  has  been 
characterized  (in  part,  due  to  the  nature  of  retirement)  as  a period 
of  "less  ego  energy"  with  a tendency  for  "affective  detachment"  (Birren, 
1964,  p.  248)  or  "disengagement." 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  in  such  senior  adult  content  areas  as 
art,  special  psychomotor  considerations  play  a role  unique  to  the  senior 
adult  learner.  The  level  of  visual  and  psychomotor  coordination  of 
younger  learners  may  not  be  assumed.  Thus,  in  light  of  this  condition 
and  the  suggested  possibility  of  students'  preference  for  affective 
course  goals,  there  is  a need  for  those  individuals  associated  with  the 
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development,  funding,  and  implementation  of  senior  adult  educational 
programs  to  expand  their  traditional  conceptualizations  of  "cognitive" 
educational  objectives  to  include  the  affective  and  psychomotor  domains. 
This  expansion  should  be  accomplished  in  conjunction  with  acquisition 
of  accurate  appraisal  of  senior  adult  cognitive  preferences  and  intel- 
lectual tendencies  based  on  the  literature.  Future  investigations  might 
address  research  questions  such  as  the  following:  Do  students  perceive 

course  goals  which  are  primarily  affective  rather  than  cognitive  to  be 
very  important?  What  is  the  relation  between  perceptions  of  students 
and  of  those  individuals  responsible  for  developing,  funding,  and 
implementing  senior  adult  programs  regarding  the  importance  of  affective 
course  goals?  To  what  extent  are  those  individuals  responsible  for 
developing,  funding,  and  implementing  senior  adult  programs  aware  of 
senior  adult  perceptions  regarding  course  goals? 

Another  observation  of  this  study  concerned  the  level  of  student- 
perceived  importance  of  the  goal  of  social  interaction.  The  percentage 
of  students  who  indicated  that  the  goal  of  "social  interaction"  was 
"very  important"  was  anticipated  to  be  greater,  based  on  the  litera- 
ture's evidence  that  senior  adults  participate  in  educational  programs 
"to  meet  interesting  people"  (Daniel,  Tempi  in,  and  Shearon,  1977). 

This  result  and  other  evidence  from  the  literature  suggests  a paradoxical 
relationship  among  senior  adult  tendencies  regarding  the  role  of  social 
interaction.  Although  "disengagement"  involves  the  mutual  withdrawal 
of  society  from  the  individual  and  vice  versa,  the  very  nature  of 
"retirement"  is  that  of  a "less-engaged  position"  (Birren,  1964,  p.  248) 
than  other  periods  of  the  life  cycle.  Likewise,  Havighurst  has  suggested 
that  "establishing  an  explicit  affiliation  with  one's  age  group"  is  a 
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developmental  task  of  the  senior  adult  years,  yet  Neugarten's  generaliza 
tion  that  introversion  increases  with  the  second  half  of  life  reveals 
the  nature  of  the  conflict  inherent  to  this  and  other  developmental 
tasks.  Indeed,  it  has  been  suggested  that  those  who  are  better  adjusted 
to  retirement  tend  to  seek  rather  than  avoid  social  contact  (Birren, 
1964,  p.  234).  Through  this  questioning  of  the  role  of  social  inter- 
action in  the  senior  adult  classroom,  the  possibility  is  suggested 
that  students  in  this  study  were  indicating  their  perception  that  a 
goal  of  independence  from  one  another  (rather  than  from  the  instructor) 
had  been  met  "completely."  Thus,  the  role  of  social  interaction  in  the 
senior  adult  classroom  should  be  examined  in  relation  to  other  students 
and  in  relation  to  the  role  of  the  instructor.  It  is  likely  that  the 
content  area  should  also  be  a consideration  in  that  some  courses  (such 
as  choral  music,  for  example)  involve  more  group  participation  than 
does  the  art  area  in  individualized  painting  classes.  Future  investi- 
gations might  address  research  questions  such  as  the  following:  What 

factors  (such  as  instructor  characteristics  and  instructional  strategies 
the  nature  of  the  content  area,  the  nature  of  a particular  type  of  off- 
campus  location)  account  for  variations  in  student-perceived  importance 
of  the  goal  of  social  interaction  in  the  classroom?  What  is  the  rela- 
tion of  student-perceived  importance  between  the  goals  of  independence 
from  one's  peers  and  independence  from  the  instructor? 

The  questions  of  economic  productivity  and  uses  of  time  in  retire- 
ment were  emphasized  in  this  study.  Students  perceived  that  providing 
a good  use  for  one's  time  and  utilizing  the  class  for  its  mental  stimu- 
lation were  important,  yet  the  importance  of  economic  productivity  was 
questioned.  These  results  suggested  not  so  much  a lack  of  concern  for 
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"producti vity"  per  se,  as  a lack  of  concern  for  economic  productivity 
in  particular.  Just  as  Birren  and  others  have  discussed  behavior  in 
terms  of  both  stimulation-seeking  and  stimulation-avoiding  responses, 
the  study  results  suggested  that  for  some  students,  the  stimulus  of 
extra-  or  non-economic  productivity  is  sought,  while  that  of  economic 
productivity  is  avoided.  If  avoidance  of  economic  productivity  were 
accepted  as  an  age-related  variable  in  this  society,  an  implication 
associated  with  the  economic  restraints  of  retirement  is  suggested. 

It  has  been  predicted  that  the  increasing  numbers  of  the  senior  adult 
population  may  demand  that  the  work  force  draw  from  the  over  60  popula- 
tion in  the  near  future.  It  has  also  been  predicted  that  the  senior 
adult's  "immediate  circumstances  of  living"  may  be  reduced  due  to  the 
economic  constraints  of  retirement.  In  both  events,  the  opportunity 
to  avoid  economic  productivity  is  precluded.  In  this  situation,  the 
necessity  of  postponing  retirement  for  those  who  must  continue  to  pur- 
sue income  would  create  the  need  for  new  psychological  readjustments 
to  the  retirement  years,  when  there  is,  in  fact,  no  "retirement." 

Again,  it  is  ironic  that  a psychological  predisposition  to  avoid 
economic  productivity  could  simulate  the  psychological  complications 
which  are  presently  associated  with  enforced  retirement.  While  this 
event  would  be  alleviated  by  the  emergence  of  another  cohort  whose  work 
ethic  did  not  assume  retirement  as  one's  due  at  age  60,  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  educational  institution  would  remain  that  of  providing 
programs  which  may  or  may  not  be  directly  related  to  economic  produc- 
tivity, but  still  address  the  psychological  readjustments  associated 
with  successful  aging.  Future  investigations  might  address  such 
research  questions  as  the  following:  How  do  senior  adult  psychological 
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predispositions  about  economic  productivity  impact  upon  program  offer- 
ings in  vocational  programs  and  in  non-credit  areas  which  foster 
successful  adjustment  to  retirement?  Does  the  characteristic  senior 
adult  avoidance  of  emphasis  on  economic  productivity  adversely  affect 
funding  of  senior  adult  educational  programs?  How  will  the  trend  toward 
non-mandatory  or  deferred  retirement  impact  upon  existing  continuing 
education  and  vocational  programs? 

In  conclusion,  the  study  suggested  that  instructors  in  this  pro- 
gram were  indeed  aware  of  their  students'  reasons  for  participating  in 
the  educational  program.  The  level  of  this  awareness  was  greater  than 
had  been  anticipated  on  the  basis  of  the  many  variables  which  are  re- 
flected in  the  senior  adult  personality.  The  results  suggested  that 
the  individual  instructor  of  senior  adults  should  play  as  active  a role 
as  that  of  the  program  director  and  the  researcher  in  pursuing  the 
age-integrated  society  of  the  future.  Presently,  many  factors  are 
associated  with  successful  aging,  with  a predominant  one  being  the 
senior  adult's  "satisfaction  in  activities."  The  instructors  of  senior 
adults  in  this  study  evidenced  competence  in  providing  that  satisfac- 
tion, but  more  formalized  communication  networks  between  the  senior 
adult  instructor  and  the  researcher — indeed  the  senior  adult  classroom 
and  the  researcher--are  necessary.  A fortuitous  by-product  of  the 
endeavor  will  be  an  enhanced  prospect  of  our  own  forthcoming  membership 
in  this  subgroup. 
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APPENDIX  A 


ORIGIN  AND  PROSE  OF  INSTRUMENT  ITEMS 


Purpose  #1 

Social  interaction;  the  opportunity  to  meet  others  with  similar 
interests. 


Cited  by  two  of  six  instructors;  10  of  28  students. 


Instructor  prose:  1) 

2) 


"social  interaction" 
"social ization" 


Student  prose: 


1)  "fellowship" 

2)  "we  get  to  know  each  other  and  say  'hi'  in 
the  halls" 

3)  "you  meet  people  with  the  same  artistic 
bent" 

4)  "you  can  be  with  people;  we  all  become 
friends  with  the  same  interests" 

5)  "companionship;  it's  my  only  communication 
with  other  people  and  my  one  outing  each 
week" 

6)  "it's  more  fun  with  the  group" 

7)  "sociability  and  meeting  people  with  common 
interests" 

8)  "it's  a nice,  pleasant,  congenial  group" 

9)  "the  association  with  others;  good  times" 

10)  "the  pleasure  of  their  company;  you  become 

friends  with  other  artists" 


Purpose  #2 

Learning  to  sharpen  visual  skills;  learning  to  see  from  many  per- 
spectives and  notice  visual  aspects. 

Cited  by  three  of  six  instructors;  one  of  28  students. 

Instructor  prose:  1)  "to  put  down  what  is  actually  seen  and  to 

see  from  every  perspective;  to  become  able 
to  observe  more" 
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2)  "teaching  people  to  see" 

3)  "help  them  to  see  a photo  or  painting  for 
strictly  visual  aspects" 

Student  prose:  1)  "I  want  to  learn  how  to  visualize  things" 

Purpose  #3 

Achieving  a sense  of  accomplishment;  discovering  my  artistic 
abilities  and  noticing  progress. 

Cited  by  four  of  six  instructors;  17  of  28  students. 


Instructor  prose:  1) 

2) 

3) 

4) 


"they  feel  useful  and  happy  they  can  do  it" 
"they've  accomplished  something  and  built 
sel f-confidence" 

"it  provides  them  with  a new  accomplishment 
and  they  feel  useful" 

"they  have  a feeling  of  importance" 


Student  prose: 


1)  "it's  something  I can  do" 

2)  "I'm  proud  of  them  (paintings)" 

3)  "I  started  with  little  and  I have  grown" 

4)  "paintings  are  put  up  for  others  who  live 
here  to  look  at" 

5)  "some  think  we  can't  do  anything,  but  we 
can" 

6)  "I  was  flabbergasted  with  my  ribbon" 

7)  "I  can  show  them  what  I can  do" 

8)  "I  can  show  we  can  still  do  things" 

9)  "I  never  knew  I could;  the  more  I did,  the 
better" 

10)  "I  make  a picture;  I have  the  paintings" 

11)  "I  think  I'm  advancing" 

12)  "I've  accomplished  something" 

13)  "I  can  say,  'Look,  here's  something  I've 
made,  drawn,  and  completed'" 

14)  "painting  is  the  only  thing  I can  do" 

15)  "I'm  86  and  at  least  trying;  if  I'm  capable, 
I'm  going  to  try" 

16)  "what  I can't  do  now,  I will  later" 

17)  "and  compliments  give  you  a sense  of 
accomplishment  or  achievement" 


Purpose  #4 

Acquiring  independence  and  creativity  in  my  work;  knowing  that  it 
is  my  own  work. 

Cited  by  five  of  six  instructors;  three  of  28  students. 
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Instructor  prose:  1)  "they  accomplish  on  their  own" 

2)  "I  carry  my  own  brush  and  never  touch  a 
canvas" 

3)  "I  touch  a painting  only  for  some  students 


4) 

whom  I've  taught  for  several  years  and 
they've  begun  to  really  fail  physically. 

By  the  next  week,  they  don't  remember  I've 
assisted,  and  the  other  students  understand" 
"it's  important  that  each  student  does  his 
own  work" 

5) 

"fostering  independence  in  individual 
projects" 

Student  prose:  1) 

2) 

3) 

"she  doesn't  do  it  for  you" 
"I  like  to  create" 

"I  like  to  be  creative" 

Purpose  #5 

Enjoying  the  class,  its  activities;  enjoying  painting. 


Cited  by  three  of  six 

instructors;  14  of  28  students. 

Instructor  prose:  1) 

"try  to  make  it  something  they  enjoy,  even 
if  it's  not  shaded  exactly  right  or  what- 
ever" 

2) 

"teaching  them  how  to  enjoy  after  workinq 
so  many  years" 

3) 

"it's  fun  painting  and  talking  about  painting 
they're  doing  something  for  themselves  after 
doing  for  others  for  so  long;  it's  fostering 
the  big  thing  in  people's  lives" 

Student  prose:  1) 

2) 

"it's  something  I enjoy  doing" 

"I  love  to  paint;  this  is  the  only  class 

3) 

4) 

I've  really  enjoyed" 

"I  just  love  painting" 

"and  after  he  started  calling  me  'Grandma 
Moses,'  it  was  really  fun,  and  I started 

5) 

6) 

signing  them  that  way" 

"I  paint  for  the  joy  of  painting" 

"I'm  not  a lonely  person,  but  I enjoy  this 
class" 

7) 

8) 
9) 

10) 

11) 

"all  of  us  are  deriving  satisfaction" 

"it's  fun;  I take  pleasure  in  the  colors" 
"it's  a wonderful  feeling" 

"it  means  a great  deal" 

"a  finished  painting  is  the  most  thrilling 
thing  in  the  world" 

12) 

13) 

14) 

"it's  a big  part  of  my  life" 

"and  I don't  plan  to  stop--ever" 
"it's  fun" 
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Purpose  #6 

Incorporating  aspects  of  art  history,  art  appreciation  with  my 
own  work. 


Cited  by  three  of  six  instructors;  one  of  28  students. 

Instructor  prose:  1)  "I  do  some  art  history" 

2)  "I  bring  the  history  book  and  we've  had  some 
real  discussions.  . ." 

3)  "I  try  to  incorporate  art  appreciation  with 
their  own  work" 

Student  prose:  1)  "I'm  intrigued  by  art  in  general" 

Purpose  #7 


Utilizing  the  opportunity  for  exhibitions,  field  trips,  museum 
visits,  etc. 


Cited  by  three  of  six  instructors;  two  of  28  students. 


Instructor  prose:  1)  "it's  an  outlet  for  showing  their  work;  I 

encouraged  some  of  the  active  ones  to  become 
involved  in  community  organizations" 

2)  "provide  the  outlet  for  trips" 

3)  "go  to  museums  and  on  sketch  trips" 


Student  prose: 


1)  "it  allows  ways  to  show  my  paintings" 

2)  "it's  on  outlet  for  showing  my  work" 


Purpose  #8 

Utilizing  the  class  and  art  as  "therapy,"  or  an  outlet  that  is 
relaxing,  builds  confidence,  etc. 


Cited  by  two  of  six  instructors;  five  of  28  students. 

Instructor  prose:  1)  "it's  actually  art  therapy;  for  some  it's 

a relief  for  wives  with  retired  husbands" 
2)  "to  keep  them  from  giving  up  after  surgery 
or  whatever" 


Student  prose: 


1)  "it's  therapy--something  relaxing" 

2)  "I  have  more  confidence;  I don't  come  down- 
stairs much  except  for  this" 

3)  "it  gets  me  out  of  my  apartment;  it  helps 
to  get  interested  in  something  and  do  it" 

4)  "it's  just  the  best  therapy  anyone  could 
take" 

5)  "it's  wonderful  therapy;  it  cleared  my  mind 
after  three  deaths  in  my  family" 
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Purpose  #9 


Experiencing  fulfillment  through  giving  my  art  works  as  gifts  to 
family  and  friends;  receiving  their  praise. 

Cited  by  three  of  six  instructors;  seven  of  28  students. 


Instructor  prose:  1)  "they  begin  to  get  praise  from  their 

family" 

2)  "they  love  to  be  able  to  give  paintings  to 
their  children" 

3)  "they  use  them  for  gifts" 


Student  prose: 


1)  "I  give  them  to  my  children  and  my  grand- 
children and  my  great-grandchildren  and 
they're  proud  of  them" 

2)  "my  children  encouraged  me" 

3)  "my  daughter  has  all  my  paintings  in  her 
home;  she  loves  them" 

4)  "my  family  always  loves  them  whether  they're 
good  or  bad" 

5)  "family  and  friends  brag" 

6)  "everybody  wants  one" 

7)  "it's  a nice  medium  for  giving  gifts--not  a 
big  gift,  mind  you,  but  a nice  little 
gift" 


Purpose  #10 


Taking  the  opportunity  to  study  with  this  particular  instructor. 
Cited  by  one  of  six  instructors;  14  of  28  students. 


Instructor  prose: 


1)  "one  student  comes  once  a month  for  my 
criticism" 


Student  prose: 


1)  "the  good  teacher" 

2)  " 's  judgment" 

3)  "fortunate  to  have " 

4)  "I  couldn't  do  it  without  the  teacher" 

5)  "my  paintings  are  not  complete  or  profes- 
sional-looking without  " 

6)  "the  teacher  is  terrific" 

7)  "I'm  here  because  I like  " 

8)  "excellent  teacher" 

9)  "she  forces  accomplishment" 

10)  "guidance  from " 

11)  " 's  critique" 

12)  "opportunity  to  study  with  " 

13)  " is  a good  critic" 

14)  " is  an  opportunity  to  get  the  feel 


of  it" 
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Purpose  #11 

Utilizing  the  course  as  incentive  to  paint  because  I couldn't  or 
wouldn't  paint  regularly  on  my  own. 

Cited  by  none  of  six  instructors;  four  of  28  students. 


Student  prose: 

1) 

"I  couldn't  do  it  on  my  own" 

2) 

"it  keeps  an  interest  in  what  you're  doing 

3) 

"I  need  a special  time  to  do  it" 

4) 

"there's  no  room  in  my  apartment  to  set  up 
the  equipment;  without  transportation,  I 
couldn't  get  my  paints,  so  she  brings  it 
and  I pay  her" 

Purpose  #12 


Receiving  encouragement,  praise  from  the  instructor. 
Cited  by  three  of  six  instructors;  two  of  28  students. 


Instructor  prose:  1)  "avoidance  of  frustration;  I tell  them  how 

great  they  are;  some  are  hesitant  to  put  a 
brush  down" 

2)  "avoid  frustration" 

3)  "I  try  to  keep  them  from  becoming  frustrated 
for  whatever  reason" 


Student  prose: 


1)  "praise  helps" 

2)  "sometimes  I say  I'll  never  paint  another 
one,  but  I always  do" 


Purpose  #13 

Experiencing  rewards  as  a result  of  selling  my  work. 

Cited  by  one  of  six  instructors;  two  of  28  students. 

Instructor  prose:  1)  "they  found  out  from  going  to  shows  that 

they  were  semi-professional  and  decided  to 
sell;  they  didn't  want  to  at  first;  they 
got  a feeling  of  importance  from  selling" 

Student  prose:  1)  "it's  profitable  when  you  sell" 

2)  "I  found  out  how  nice  it  is  to  sell;  every- 
one has  dreams  of  selling  and  I want  to 
sell" 

Purpose  #14 

Seeing  and  discussing  the  work  of  others  in  the  class. 

Cited  by  two  of  six  instructors;  four  of  28  students. 
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Instructor  prose:  1)  "verbalizing  concepts  by  critiqueing  each 

other's  work" 

2)  "critiqueing  and  looking  at  each  other's 
work" 


Student  prose: 


Purpose  #15 


1)  "seeing  what  others  are  doing" 

2)  "others  give  encouragement;  you  exchange 
ideas" 

3)  "input  from  other  people" 

4)  "learn  from  other  artists" 


Acquiring  more  knowledge  about  art,  the  fundamentals  of  art; 
improving  and  developing  my  skills. 

Cited  by  three  of  six  instructors;  five  of  28  students. 


Instructor  prose:  1)  "teach  to  become  a painter;  to  move  from  the 

fundamentals  to  oil" 

2)  "learn  fundamentals  and  provide  discipline 
for  those  who  want  it" 

3)  "I  consider  every  painting  a unit  and  always 
ask  what  is  the  most  important  thing  in  a 
painting" 


Student  prose: 


Purpose  #16 


1)  "I  want  to  learn  how  to  paint" 

2)  "I  want  to  improve  my  skills" 

3)  "I  want  to  develop  my  skills" 

4)  "I  want  to  develop  artistic  skills" 

5)  "my  major  goals  are  related  to  art;  this  is 
the  starting  point  for  developing" 


Utilizing  the  class  for  its  stimulation  and  to  occupy  the  mind; 
accepting  the  challenge. 


Cited  by  one  of  six  instructors;  seven  of  28  students. 


Instructor  prose: 

1) 

"it  occupies  their  mind" 

Student  prose: 

1) 

"it  keeps  my  mind  alert" 

2) 

"it  gives  a challenge" 

3) 

"I  take  every  opportunity  to  study 

4) 

"I  like  learning  and  trying" 

5) 

"I  like  learning  more  and  more" 

6) 

"it's  stimulating" 
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Purpose  #17 

Providing  a good  use  for  my  time;  it  gives  something  to  do  and 
something  to  show  for  it. 

Cited  by  three  of  six  instructors;  11  of  28  students; 


Instructor  prose:  1)  "it  occupies  their  time" 

2)  "I  help  them  to  restructure  their  time" 

3)  "it's  filling  time;  they've  worked  all  their 
lives  and  this  is  the  first  time  they  can 
enjoy  things" 


Student  prose: 


1)  "time  flies  and  work  flies" 

2)  "I  always  wanted  to  paint,  but  I always 
worked;  it's  a nice  outlet  for  retired 
people" 

3)  "it  kills  some  of  the  boredom" 

4)  "I  need  something  to  do" 

5)  "I'm  hyperactive  and  I want  to  keep  busy" 

6)  "it's  something  to  do  and  something  to  show 
for  my  time" 

7)  "until  now,  I was  always  too  busy  working" 

8)  "I  had  the  time  on  my  hands  and  the  interest" 

9)  "now  I have  time  to  pursue  it  with  all  this 
time" 

10)  "I  always  wanted  to  study  but  had  to  work" 

11)  "I  had  to  work  for  years,  but  now  I can 
spend  time  on  it" 


APPENDIX  B 


SURVEY  INSTRUMENT 


WAIERCOLOR,  ACRYLIC,  OIL  PAINTING  LOR  OLDER  ADULTS  SURVEY 
DIRECTIONS  TO  STUDENTS:  In  the  middle  column,  please  answer  the  question  "Now  important  is  this  goal?"  by 

CIRCLING  FROM  "1"  ((TOT  IMPORTANT)  TO  5"  (VERY  IMPORTANT).  In  THE  RIGHT-HAND  COLUMN 
PLEASE  ANSWER  THE  QUFSTION  ' lo  WHAT  EXTENT  HAS  THIS  GOAL  BEEN  MET  IN  THIS  CLASS?  B 

checking  'Completely,  Io  Some  Extent,  or  'Not  at  All." 
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Incorporating  aspects  of 

ART  HISTORY,  ART  APPRECIA- 
TION WITH  MY  OWN  WORK. 
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APPENDIX  C 


ORAL  INSTRUCTIONS  TO  STUDENT  RESPONDENTS 

The  survey  consists  of  two  pages.  Down  the  left-hand  column, 
there  are  17  course  goals  listed.  Some  of  these  goals  may  include 
your  reasons  for  participating  in  this  class.  Notice  on  the  first 
page  at  the  red  mark,  we  are  assuming  that  students  participate  because 
the  course  involves  some  of  these  goals.  If  you  don't  mind,  I would 
like  to  read  through  the  directions  together  in  case  there  are 
questions. 

At  the  top,  under  Directions  to  Students:  In  the  middl e column, 

please  answer  the  question  "How  important  is  this  goal?"  by  circling 
from  "1"  (which  would  indicate  "not  important")  to  "5"  (which  would 
indicate  "very  important").  The  numbers  "1"  to  "5"  are  listed  after 
each  goal  for  you  to  circle,  indicating  how  important  you  feel  that 
particular  goal  is,  from  "not  important"  to  "very  important."  Notice 
the  Example  A,  "A  convenient  location."  That  individual  would  say  that 
the  goal  of  a convenient  location  is  relatively  important  (he  has 
circled  a "4"),  although  not  "very  important." 

Let's  assume  we've  just  answered  the  middle-column  question  by 
circling  a number.  For  the  right-hand  column  question,  let's  return 
to  the  directions  at  the  top.  There  is  a different  question  for  this 
column.  In  the  right-hand  column,  please  answer  the  question  "To  what 
extent  has  this  goal  been  met  in  this  class?"  by  placing  a check  mark  in 
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one  of  the  boxes  marked  either  "Completely,"  "To  some  extent,"  or  "Not 
at  all."  So,  once  you  have  answered  the  middle-column  question  by 
circling  a number,  the  right-hand  column  question  is  answered  by 
checking  the  box  which  you  feel  appropriately  answers  the  question 
"To  what  extent  has  this  goal  been  met  in  this  class?"  In  the  ex- 
ample, the  student  has  indicated  that  the  goal  of  a convenient  location, 
which  was  relatively  important,  has  been  met  completely  in  this  class. 
The  Example  A,  "A  convenient  location,"  was  provided  to  show  how  the 
survey  is  completed,  so  you  need  not  respond  to  that  item;  just  begin 
with  Number  1,  which  deals  with  social  interaction.  Are  there  any 
questions? 

Take  as  much  time  as  you  like,  and  I will  be  glad  to  assist  anyone 
or  answer  questions  you  might  have. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH 


Born  in  1953  and  a native  of  Jacksonville,  Florida,  Susan  Diane 
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She  received  her  undergraduate  education  from  Queens  College, 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  having  received  merit  scholarships  in  piano 
performance  from  the  E.H.  Little,  Dana,  and  Presser  Foundations.  From 
1971-1975,  she  participated  in  over  60  performances  in  Charlotte  and 
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served  as  president  of  the  Omicron  Lambda  chapter  of  Delta  Omicron 
International  Music  Fraternity.  In  1975,  she  received  the  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degree  magna  cum  laude  with  Honors  Thesis*  and  completed 
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